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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


On SATURDAY, the 10th inst., being the Ninety-First Anni- 
of the Foundation of the Roy: al Academy of Arts, at a General 
ently of the Academicians, 


GOLD MEDALS were awarded 


To Samuel Lynn, for the best Historical Group in Sculpture ; 
To Ernest George, for the best Architectural Design ; 
SILVER MEDALS were also awarded 

To Alexander Glasgow, for the best Painting from the Life ; 
To Richard Sithney James, for the best Drawing from the Life ; 
To George Augustus Freezor for the next best Drawing from the Life; 
To W. Henry O’Connor, for the next best Drawing from the Life ; 
To Charles Bell Birch, for the best Model from the Li fe ; 
To Thomas Fowke, fur the next best Model from the Life ; 
To Edward Mitchell, for the next best Model from the Life ; 
To George Augus' 

Draped Mode 
ToA. B. Donslaees, for the best Drawing from the Antique ; 
To W. Blake Richmond, for the next best Drawing from the Antique ; ‘ 
To Robert Staniland W est, for the best Model from the Antique ; 
To George Slater, for the next best Model from the Antique ; 
To Henry M. Egton, for a Specimen of Sciography. 

Joun Prescott Knieut, R.A. Secretary. 


= Freezor, for the best Painting from the Living 





OYAL INSTITUTION or GREAT BRITAIN, 


Albemarle Street, December, 1859-—-Mr. FARADAY will DE. 
LIVER, during the Christmas Vacation, a course of SIX LEC- 
TURES, consisting of Illustrations of the various forces of Matter— 
ie, of such as are called the P hysical or Inorganic Forces, including 
an account of their relations to each other, intended for a juvenile 
auditory, on the following days, at Three o’clock : Tuesday, 2 27th ; 

arent Saturday, 31st of December, 1859; Tuesday, 3rd ; 

5th; Saturday, 7th of January, 1860. Non-subscribers to 
oe maar Institution are admitted*to this Course on the ayment of 
One Guinea each ; and children under 16 years of age, Half-a-Guinea. 
A Syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. Subscribers 
to all the courses of lectures delivered in the session pay Two Guineas. 


Dee. 8, 1859. Joun Bartow, M.A., V.P., and Sec. R.I. 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 


APPOINTMENT OF EDITOR. 


The Council have resolved to APPOINT AN EDITOR of the 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL, and other Publications, at a salary of 500/. 


per annum. 

MGentiemen desirous of becoming Candidates for the above office are 
requested tosend in their applications and testimonials, not later than 
the 20th of January, 1860, to the Secretary of the Society, a te er 
Square, London, from whom full particulars can be obtain 





EW HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AT 
KENSINGTON GORE.—The COUNCIL of the HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY give notice, that the Fellows of the Society and 
friends having already offered the Council more money on 
Debenture loan than the Council coer net will be required, the 
DEBENTURE LIST has been CLOSED. The List for Donations 
and Life Memberships is still open. 





LADY of the highest res spectability i is desirous 
of forming an ENG. :AGEMEN with an 

COMPANION, AMANU Sahis EADER, or SECRETA RY The 

most satisfactory reference: s to aig haracter,and attainments 
ae iven. ‘Adiivene.: ‘prepaid, X. Y., Mrs. Frampron’s, 79, 





t, London. 





INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY.—Practical 

een is given in these interesting Leb ta hes of Science 

by Mr. TENNAN logist, 149, Strand, W.C. Mr. Tennant can 

pny Elementary Collections and Separate Spe cimens of Shells, 

d_ Fossils; also, Geological Maps, Models, 

Diagrams, Hammers, Blow pipes, Acid Bottles, Magnifying Glasses, 

Glass-top Boxes, Microscopic Objects, and all recent Works on 
Conchology, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, and Geology. 








INERALOGY.—PRESENTS.—Collections of 
Minerals in superior French- polished Mahogany Cabinets, 
with folding doors and lock and key, containing— 


4 drawers, 120 specimens price 3 3 0 
6 » 200 ” soe i 5 0 
iia » 250 9 » 616 6 





‘imens are all select, many of them rare, and all named, 

ities, and illustrate all the recent Works on Mineralogy. 
gee made up to order, and carriage free to any part of 

Collections of 300 fragments of Minerals for Blowpipe 
Te, price 18s.; or in single series of 50, price 3s. A new series 

'y of 40 rare and new Minerals, in large r quantities than the 
dye peice 10s. “Lists of contents on application to James R. 
Gasocey »Mineralogist,3, King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, T AUGHT by y 
NATIVE PROFESSOIS ,through ‘the mediumof E nglish or Frenc oe, 
Aimy, Navy, ly and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
Mg and Civil Services in the above Languages and the 
Translations of Scientific Works, Legal and Commercial 

Gann 
Italian classes. 


Families and Schools attended. German, French, and 
W. Litravn, 9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 








Terms moderate. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often a to ateraey minds, © mg 
and a of spe dE lent int 

to the iM mae, be obtained on on application to RICHARD 
LANE, LOND: is enabled to exe- 
_ of PRINTING 01 on very Ke Mablage, terms, 
ep rie a Pye and choice assortment of 
ACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 

Sand ¢ every rmodern ee ovement aS the Printi 

and in: 

eat, one hy formation for authors 


Ricwarp 13, Mark Lane, London. 








Rovar ENGLISH. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
LOUISA PYNE 


OPERA, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MIS 
AND MR. W. HARRISON. 


Last Five Nights of Performing before Christmas.—The Theatre 
CLOSED on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24th (Christmas Eve). 

First Representation of a New Opera.—On MONDAY, DEC EM- 
BER 19th, and the Four Following Nights, will be presented an 
entirely New Opera, entitled VICTORINE. The Music composed 
by Alfred Mellon. Julian, Mr. Santley; Michel, ea Henry ag, 
Hector, Mr. H. Corri; Griffon, Mr. G. Honey; Capt. Claude, 
Walworth ; Lieut. Fomblaque, Mr. Bartleman ; a Roche, Mr. 

yall; Soydeaut, Mr. Terrot; De Bohn, Mr. Tolla; Louise, Miss 
Thirlwalle Justine, Miss Ranoe ; Fanchon, Miss St. Clair; and 
Victorine, Miss Parepa. Conductor, Mr. AMellon. Toconclude with 
LA FI ANC EE, Mdlles. Tequinc, Pasquale, Pierron, Clara Morgan ; 
Messrs. . Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, ‘and Mons. Vandris. 

On MONDAY, the 26th (Boxing Night), will be produced a 
,OMIC NTOMIME to be called PUSS IN BOOTS; OR, 
E FAIRY OF THE GOLDEN PALMS $ 
, Machinery, and Decorations. 

WEDNESDAY, t Sth,and each succeeding W: ednesday, a 
MORNING PERFORMANCE. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Edward were! 
Edward Murray. Private agaire 41. 4s., ¢ 
Stalls, 7s.; Dress — “aps y atephltiostre Bt iis. 3s. 
Amphitheatre. 1s. vot for Booking or Box Keeper's 
On and after the 26th DEC EMBER, the Performances will Con- 
mence at 7. 








ee Manager, Mr. 
6d., 11.5s., 1. 1s. ; 











7 yr > 7 
STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
Lessre, Mr. WILLIAM COOKE, his FAREWELL SEASON. 
—MONDAY, DECEMBER 19, and for the week, the attractive 
Drama of GARIBAL DI, succee ded by brilliant Equestrian Changes 
in the Arena—A vivid Four-horse Scene by John He enry Cooke as 
the Nemzxan Conqueror—More Wonderful Feats by the Educated 
Elephant—Grand Equitation by Miss Emily Cooke, the Queen of 
the Circle—Young Alfred Cooke’s superior Evolutions as the hens 
bah Highflyer—An Electrifyin ng Act by the Athenian Athlete, 

J. H. Cooke and Croueste—Graceful Flag Exercises on Horseback by 
Malle. Jenny—The Comic Abilities and Convolutions of the Clowns 
will oceupy the intervals. Commence at 7. 

ParticutaR Notice —Three Grand Morning Representations of 
the New Pantomime entitled H fe ray IN TOM MOODY ; OR, 
OLD RO ee as S HUNTS AND THE GODDESS 

JIANA, on MONDAY ro SATU DAY, “DECEMBER 26 and 31, 
1859, and MONDAX, JA ARY 2, 1860, at 2 o'clock each day. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Rk. Phillips 








T. MARTIN’S HALL.—HANDEL’S MES- 
SIAH, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 21, at $, under the 





direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Prine ipal voc 
emg hte ~ recta Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr 

ubscription for the Season—stalls, 30s. ; 
galleries, 18s." New sobiedinens will be entitled to two extra tickets 
for this performance. 








Sales by Auction. 


Pall-Mall.—The Capital Library, Beautiful Statuary, and 
Objects of Art of Sir Thomas Tobin, F.S.A., of Ballin- 
collig, county Cork, Ireland, Now on View, 


MESSRS FOSTER have been directed by Sir 
THOMAS TOBIN, bie ie going abroad in consequence of 

ill-health, to SELL by 4 AUCTI N, at the Gallery, 54, Pall-Mall, on 

MONDAY, the 19th inst., and Following Day, at One precisely, 


THE EXCELLENT LIBRARY, 


Including many Illustrated Works on the Fine Arts, and an excel- 

lent selection of Modern Authors, mostly in handsome bindings ; 

also a charming gr Se in Carrara marble, C upid re storing animation 
to Psyche, an original work by Ambrose ; a pair of beautiful Marble 
Figures of Diana and Apollo, a pair of hand Tortoiseshell Boule 
Therms ; also Antique Bronzes, Etru , Greek, Roman, and Egyp- 

tian Antiquities, Old China, Picture: Miniatures, and other mter- 

esting items, collected by Sir Thomas during his tours through 
Europe and the East. Now on view. 

















ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
M R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 


Bright, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
w. ‘Bennett, W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 

E. W. Cooke, Fripp, Mogford, | J. Syer, 

W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, | Vacher, 
Clater, alle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
Duftield, D. Hardy, &. Perey, Wainewright, 
Dukes, FE. Hughes, A. Provis H. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, Hayes, T. 8. Robins, E.W illiams, 
Danby, A. Johnston, Rossiter, Wood, & 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





OOD-ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS 

respectfully announces that he continues to execute every 
branch of the Art in the best style, and at most reasonable ¢ harges. 
Labels, Show-cards, and Trade Catalogues DESIGNED and 
PRINTED.— London 2b Essex Street, STranp, W.C. 





FXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 

-4 AND OTHERS, having Residuary ‘Accounts to , or Valua- 

tions for Probate or Legacy Dut ro may save much time 

ig se on application to Messrs. B. ERRY&Co. eee 
r Administration, &c., 3, Douro Gant Doctors’ Commons, B.C 


and ex- 





pue ‘LITERARY GAZETTE has paseed 
into the hands of a body of Gentlemen, who 
purpose devoting a large capital to its im- 
provement and extension. Arrangements are 
in progress for securing the services of eape- 
vienced Writers in the Musical, Dramatic; 
Scientific, and Literary Departments; and a 
portion will be appropriated to important 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
After the 1st of January, 1860, the GazeTTE 
will be permanently enlarged. 
Subscribers of £1 per annum, paid in ad- 
vance, will receive the GazettE free per Post. 








{ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second- hand,warranted. —201, Regent Street. 
HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. ‘arealso Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 


New Patent.—201, Regent Street. 
£6 6s. WHEATSTONE'S 5-Octave HAR- 
) MONIUM (New Patent), has double pedals, with 


soft, agreeable quality of tone. 

£3 38 WHEATSTONE’S PATENT -CON- 
. CERTINA, 3}-Octaves (48 Keys), Rosewood. 

Wueartstone & Co., Inventors, 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 








Now ready. 
LA RUE & CO.”S PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


DE 





Just published. 
DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
AND CALENDARS FOR 1860. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 





Now ready 
pt LA RUE & CO.’S DESK DIARIES—1860. 
Ds Size, 6} i in by 4} in. price 3s. 
E Size, 7j in. by 4} in. price 4s. 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 





ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES. 


BENNETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


J BENNETT, finding that the whole of his 


@ present pre mises are required for his WATCH AND CLOCK 
BUSIN has secured the adjoining house, 64, Cheapside, for 
the JEW ELL ERY DEPARTMENT of his Establishment, which 
will be opened as soon as the fittings are completed, with an entirely 
new Stock of every description of Jewelle: The whole of the 
present Stock of CHAINS, BROOCHES, BRACELETS, &c., is now 
offered for sale at such a reduced price as will ensure its Clearance 
before the opening of the New Premises at Christmas. 


BENNETT'S WATCH MANUPACTORY, 64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE. 








BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c. 
Now ready, free for one stamp, 

DAWSON'S ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 

BOUND BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY AND DRAWING- 
ROOM, consisting of highly interesting Pictorial and other at- 
tractive Works, in Plain and Elegant Bindings, adapted for Christ 

os Year’ s Gifts, Birthday and Marriage Pre: sents, School 
» &C 
Wittiam Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon Strect, City, London, E.C. 

(Established 1809.) 








U DIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—The widest 
ossible circulation continues to be given at this Library to 
every york of general interest in History, Kiograph — 
Philosophy, Travel, and the higher class of Fiction. The p 
rate of increase exceeds One Hundred and Twent Thousand 
Volumes per Annum, consisting chiefly of Works of permanent 
interest and value. pot Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 
‘HARLES Epwarp Mupre, 
New Oxford Stre et, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 14s. 
SSAYS, MILITARY AND POLITICAL. 
ey pa Sa cM se aa 
—— By the late Sir HENRY MONTGOMERY LAWRENCE, 


London: Wx. H. Arrzn & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street, 








t 
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ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 


Every page printe o in gold and omosts, from designs by 
AMUEL STANESBY 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


aws of the Immortal Bard. With 


WI HAK ESPEARE S 
A Selection from the Wise . 
a Photographic Portrait taken from the Monument at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Price 9s. illuminated cloth; 14s. morocco antique. 
gift-book.’’—Art-Journal. 
‘istmas offering to Titania or Queen Mab.”’— 





Rn 


ke 





“ & very charmi 
“ Fit to be the C 
The Critic. 
I IGHT FOR THE PATH OF LIFE. From 
4 the Holy Scriptures. Small 4to. price 10s. 6d. cloth extra ; 
calf, gilt edges ; 18s, turkey morocco antique. 
Gruirriru & Farran, the Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With illustrations, price 5s. each, cloth ; 5s.6d. gilt edges. 
IL L WEATH ERHELM ; OR, THE YARN 
* AN OLD SAILOR. By W. H.G. KINGSTON, Author 
of “ Pe Pn the Whaler,” &c. 


MNHE WHITE 
HUNTERS OF AVA. 
~ *'The War Tiger,” &c. 


PRA tANK AND ANDREA ; OR, FOREST LIFE 

THE ISL AND OF SAR DINIA. By ALFRED ELWES, 
roe Me “ Paul Blake,” &c. 

fh K FAIRY .TALES OF 

By JOHN C. BROUGH. 

Gatrriru & Fanran, the Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


ELEPHANT; OR, THE 
Ly WILLIAM DALTON, Author of 


SCIENCE. 





This day, price 2s. boards, 2s, 6d. in cloth. 
SE ‘VEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS 
Edited by F. E. SMEDLEY, Esq. New ¥dition. 
Also, by the same Author. 


K RAN & FAIRLEGH. 
so 2s. Gd. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
EL. 


L = wits A RU WN D 
3s. boards ; 4s. cloth gilt. 


H ARRY COVERODALE. 
, 2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
TuE COLVILLE FAMILY. 


ls. 6d. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
Antruur HAt, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, price 7s. 6d. post 8vo. cloth. 
T HE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 
- Boy the Author of ** Mary Powell.” 
Anrnur Hatt, Virrvr, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








W. C. BENNETT’S POEMS. 
Price Is., just published. 
BABY MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON 
FANTS. 
GQ ELE wean VENGEANCE, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 3s. 6d. 
A SONG-WRITER. First 


S ONGS BY 
h Hunprep. 3s. 6d. 
London: Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly: 





L}Xton's “SCENERY OF GREECE.” 
Fifty Plates, 4to. 4 guineas and 2 guineas. 


LTONs ‘ANCIENT AND MODERN 
COLOURS.” 5a. 

LXTON'S “TABLE OF COLOURS FOR 

3 OIL PAINTING.” 28.6d. 


Lonoman & Co., and all Booksellers. 





Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 
POEMS. By G. F. PRESTON. 
5 Seconp Epirion. 


Published for the Proprietor by W Kunt & Co., Paternoster Row, 
London. 





A R. PAYNE COLLIERS EDITIONS OF 
; SHAKESPEARE. 

THE LIBRARY EDITION, in 6 vols. 8vo. the Second Edition, 
price 4/. cloth lettered. 

THE ONE-VOLUME EDITION, imperial 8vo. price One guinea, 
oe London: Wurrrakxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Now ready, price 58. cloth. 


| 





TNHE CYCLOPEDIA OF CHRISTIAN MIS- | 
SIONS: THEIR RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 


: OSIT ION. By the Rey. J. LOGAN AIKMAN, Author of “ Even- 
gs at Calvary .’ “Mornings at the Sepulchre,” ‘&e. 


London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Gairrin & Co. 





CHRISTMAS SONGS. 
MNHE GOOD RHEIN WINE. Sungin “Faust,” 


and by professional and amateur singers, as their most powerful 

and telling song. New Edition, with band-parts fer an orchestra. 

‘Also, the Lady's New Echo Song, “ The Boatmen, or Caller Oysters,” 

with band parts, sung by Miss E. L. Williams, the We! a naeale, 
aud by Miss Stuart, the Seottish Nightingale, &e. Price 2s. 6d. 


Cuarre.t, 60, New Bond Street. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND: PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Each Portrait with fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Notice. 
In DecEMBER. 
Rey. C. J. Vaughan, D.D 


The Ven. Archdeacon Evans. 
The Right Rev. Lishop Trower. 


Now Reapy 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Revy.J. Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of London. Rey. W. Cureton, D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester. Rev. E.M Goulburn, D.D. 
Bishop of Durham. Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rev. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rey. Thomas Jackson 
Bishop of Ripon. Lev. Derwent Coler idge. 
Dean of Westminster. Rey. Daniel Moore. 
Dean of Winchester. Rey. J. E. Kempe. 
Dean of Canterbury. Rey. Thos. Dale. 
Dean of Chichester. Rey.J.M. Bellew. 
Dean of Ely. Rey. 7&. B. Hutchison. 
Dean of Carlisle. Rey. W. Robinson, D.D, 
Archdeacon Bickersteth. Rey. J. Atlay, D.D. 
Archdeacon Denison. Rey. Daniel Wilson. 


In PREPARATION. 
Archbishop of Dublin. L ee Melvill, B.D. 
Bishop of Lichfield. . fy ee Stanley, DD. 
Bishop of Manchester. Hugh M Neill, D.D. 
Bishop of Norwich. HG 
Dean of Norwich. 
Dean of Ripon. 
Rev. W. Gresley. 
Rev. Robert Whiston. 
Rey. H. L. Mansel. 





. J. W. Reeve. 
iW. Dalton, B.D. 
&e. &e. 








Also, now ready, price 4s. each. 
Rey. Christopher Wordsworth, | Bishop of Aberdeen. 
sD. Bishop of Moray and Ross. 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. &c. &e. 
Late Bishop Blomfield. 
A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps. 
Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





. ° 
SE TARCH FOR DEITY. Being an Inquiry as as 
to the Origin of the Conception of God; an Historical Research 
among the Ancient Races of Mankind, viz.: Hindoos, Egyptians, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, and Scandinavians ; and an Examination of 
the Views entertained by Alexandrians, Christians, Mahometans, 
Saxons, and Mormons; ith some Reflections on a Future State. 
By J.SULLIVAN. Price 


Horyoake & es sis Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. 328 pp. a New and Enlarged Edition of 


y r - x 
MHE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
READER. Arranged on an entirely new fc with Questions 
and Notes. By C. H. SCHNEIDER, F.E.L.S., French Master in the 
High School, &c., French Examiner to the Edue ational Institute of 
Scotland. 
From Dr. Scumrrz, Rector of the High School. 

“ Your plan is a very admirable one for giving » correct idea of the 

ronunciationof French. The Questions subjoined to the pieces you 

1ave selected from the best French authors, seem to be admirably 
construc ed, and cannot fail to oblige young people, in theiranswers, 
to express themselves with correctness and precision.” 





From Monsieur Cuacmont, French Teacher, Edinburgh. 

“ Mr. C. H. Schneider'’s* New ere is the conscientious work of 
a scholar and an experienced teacher, The arrangement of the work 
in all its parts is e minently calculated to facilitate the task of both 
master and pupil.’ 

From Monsieur A. Furey, B.A., LL.B., French Tutor to H.R.-H. the 
Prince of Wales, during his stay at Holyrood. 

“Le livre porte en germe d'excellents fruits pour les éléves ; le 
questionnaire surtout leur sera fort utile. Puisse cette production 
avoir tout le suecés qu’elle mérite si bien.” 

From The Scottish Press of September 27th, 1859. 

“* We cordially thank Monsieur Schneider for the above volume. 
To teacher and to pu vil alike it is positively invaluable. We have 
long been in search of ‘a royal roa ’ to the mastery of French, and 
here we think we have found it.’ 

From The Witness of October 19th, 1859. 

“We regard Monsieur Schneider's ‘ New French Reader’ as in 
every respect an admirable book.” 

Edinburgh: Bet. & Braprvure; and Srron & MACKENZIE. 
London: Wuairraker & Co.; and Dutavu & Co. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, price 3s. 


NEW FRENCH MANUAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
ARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS, literally translated 


into English Prose, each accompanied by one or more Verse 

translations selected from the works of English Poets, and various 
other sources, Double Volume (650 pages), post 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


BOHN SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
ORPHY’S GAMES OF CHESS, being the 


Matches and best Games played by the American Champion, 
with explanatory and analytical Notes, by J. LOWENTHAL. Por- 
trait and Memoir. Post 8vo. (upwards of 500 pages) cloth, 5s. 

*.* This volume contains by far the largest collection of Games 
played by Mr. MORPHY extant in any form, and is the only publica- 











| tion which has received his indorsement and co-operation. 


Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





On January Ist will be published. 


y + 7 . rT 
N ARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 

MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN IN THE YEARS 
1857, "58, "59. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq., Private Secretary 
to Lord Elgin, Author of the “ Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &c. 
In 2 yols. 8vo. illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo- 
es ere from Original Drawings, and Photographs 
and Maps. 


Wittram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower,Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
—_—»—. 


ON GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GovT. 


By A. B. GARROD, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to University College Hospital. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations. 1 vol. 15s. cloth, 


It. 

DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE 
LUNGS. 

A Newand much enlarged Edition. lvol. [Kurly in 1860, 


ERICHSEN’S 
SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY, 


Second Edition, enlarged and carefully revised. 
Illustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. 8vo. 11, 5s, 


Iv. 

DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
Epirrp By Dr. SHARPEY anp Mr. ELLIS. 
Professors of Anatomy ae in University College, 

mdon. 


Illustrated by upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. 
Sixth Edition. 3 vols. small 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d, 


v. 
ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
ANATOMY. 
A GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE HUMAN 
BODY BY DISSECTION. 
Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


KIRKES’S 
HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tilusirations on Steel and Wood. Third Edition. 
Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


vit. 
MR. QUAIN 
ON DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 


With Illustrations. Second Edition. 1 vol. small 8vo.7s. 6d, 


Vill. 
GREGORY’S HANDBOOK OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
small 8vo. 18s. 


*,* Sold also in 2 vols. (separately). 
Inorganic Cxemistry, 6s. 6d, Organic Cuemisrry, 12s, 


Complete in 1 vol. 


BUNSEN’S GASOMETRY; 


om prising the leading Physical and Chemical Properties 
ases, together with the Methods of Gas Analysis. 


By ROBERT BUNSEN. 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. 
Translated by Henry E. Roscog, B.A., Ph.D. 
With 59 Illustrations.  8vo., 8%. 6d. cloth. 


x. 

DR. GARROD’S ESSENTIALS 
OF MATERIA MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, AND 
THE PHARMACOPGIAS. 

Feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


QUAIN AND WILSON'’S ANATOMICAL 
PLATES. 
201 Lithographic Plates with Descriptions. 


THE Comptete Work, in Two eee £50 
Royal Folio, Half-bound Morocco . 
Tue Sams, Full-Coloured, Half-bound - \ 830 


WOUNO? i eee we ee 
The Work in separate Portions, in Oth, as follows: 
Plain. Coloured. 
£sda £86 
MUSCLES. . . . 51 Plates. 1 5 0 240 
VESSELS. . ° . 50 Plates. 1 5 0 200 
NERVES. . ° » 38Plates. 1 1 0 14 0 
VISCERA. 32 Plates. 017 0 110 0 
BONES & LIGAMENTS. 
30 Plates. 017 0 100 
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PUBLISHING REFORM, ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 


3Y THE 


(NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 





oaelgmoc 
OME few years back the New Quarterly Review Just published, beautifully printed in royal 8vo. cloth, price 16s., morocco 21s., illustrated with 26 Wood Engravings, 
called attention to the present system of pub- by Tuomas Dauzrex and Green, from Designs by D. Macuisx, R.A. 

lishing, and urged, both upon Authors and the 1 + — » “+ 

Public, the absolute necessity for a thorough T ai EK Pp R ] N C } Sy S e A M Kk D | kk y 

Reformation. It maintained that the present ihe ° L 4H’ B41 ° 
stem of Publishing was not within the proper e ie YS 

Eestions of a Publisher whose duties were hat of | BY ALFRED TENNYSON, ES Q., D.C.L., 

a mere Agent to sell the Books placed in his 

charge at so much per cent. commission. It went 

further, and exposed the extravagant charges <= = 

made for Printing, Advertising, and Publishing, 


showing that it was an utter impossibility that ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
any profit could remain for the Author. The | TENNYSON'S POEMS. Ezeventn Epi- | TENNYSON’S MAUD; axp Oruer Poems. 


article was a mere seven days’ wonder, producing tron. In 1 vol. feap. Svo. price 9s. cloth. Tauren Epretow, Price Se, cloth 
no effect whatever on the literary world, which wae si eres ‘ a ; 
continued to jog on in its usual course, growling | TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. <A Mepzey. | TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
and gruinbling against Publishers in general, Seventn Epition. Price 5s. cloth. Price 7s. cloth. 

without giving its brains the trouble of thinking N MEM We = —_* 

how the evils complained of could be remedied. IN MEMORIAM. Etcutw Eprriox. Price 6s. cloth. 
At last it was determined upon to establish the 
National Publishing Company, for the express 
purpose of carrying into operation a sweeping et 
measure of Publishing Reform, the provisions of 


which are are as follows : ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


POET LAUREATE, 











Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





I. That the charges for Printing and Binding shall be 


2 : moss | TAK CORNHIT AINE 
on the lowest possible scale, and agreed upon previously } \W/ / 7 
to the work pn to press. sities { ay ake 5 4 } M A G A v4 I N EK e 


Il. That the sum to be expended in advertising shall be 
agreed upon previously to the work going to press. E D I W 

TI. That no commission or any of the innumerable T E D B Y e M. T H A C K E R AY. 
charges for publishing shall be made; butinstead thereof, 


a fixed per centage on the clear profits of the work shall | With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished Writers in every 


be charged, the said per centage to be agreed upon at the 


outset. department of Literature. 

IV. That all work shall be issued, as respects paper ae aie , 4 = ; 
ani typography, in the first style of metropolitan work- *," No. I. will be published on the First of January, 1860. 
manship. 

V. That accounts shall be rendered and settled in cash Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. Smrrn, Ex pER, & Co., 65, Cornhill 
six months from date of publication. 

: Sur ILDER, & Co., 65, Cornhi 
Thus everything between the Author and the mith, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Company being simple and clear, no difference St eee 

ean take place on matters of account ; while the ncn tetramer eawanieaate 
; a lew days wi B she 

Company, depending on the suecess of the work to : i 


tealise their publishing expenses, will be as anxious - Sy . ‘ 
as the Author to secure a profitable return. fi H. EK C H. R I na i M A Ne) W K K hk 
The National Publishing Company in thus P % 


promulgating a new, equitable, and straightfor- A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


ward mode of publishing, beg to assure Authors 
that every work placed in their hands will receive BY THE REV. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S.. F.S.A 
the utmost attention ; and that no pains will be : SS See. eee 
spared to give satisfaction. Edinburgh : Apam & Cnanrtes Brack. 
Estimates and all requisite information will be 
forwarded on application to the Manager, at the 


OFFICES OF THE COMPANY : NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ERIC.” 
86, MADDOX STREET, BOND STREET, W. a 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 


Price 2s. 6d. the Introductory Number of Tr + . 
THE PARLIAMENTARY ANNUAL J U L ] A N H ( ) M i . 








STATESMAN'S HANDBOOK. A TALE OF COLLEGE LIFE. 
Tn future to be <— nar ge oy a February in each BY THE REV. F REDERIC W. FA R RAR 


, . Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
The introductory Number contains, amongst other ee ee 


articles, an elaborate ‘‘ Review of the British Constitution 
—showing its ‘ncomparable superiority over that of every 
other nation, and its admirable adaptation to the character By the same Author. 
of the English people.’ 7 


London: Natrona Puntisntne Company, 86, Maddox \ R ] C a () R | ] 7 T ] K B I I T T ] kK 
Siva nd Stree a 
Street, Bond Street, W. l Vv 9 , Us, a ‘ _ fu 1 : \ yy d he 


Price 2¢. 6d. A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL. 
THE RIVAL REFORM BILLS; Edinburgh : A. & €, 


OR, HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS. 


The Fourth Edition, price 6s. 6d. is now ready, of 





Biack. London: Loneman & Co. 


A Portttcan Farce 1n Tarer Acts. : A vr : 
In which numerous eminent personages will perform for CA PTAIN McCLINTOCK’S NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 
the oe a of the OF THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS, will be Published as follows :— 
paca In LONDON, on SATURDAY NEXT, the 24th. In EDINBURGH and DUBLIN, on MONDAY, the 26th. 











Tondon: Nation at Pusrisnine Company, 86, Maddox | 
Street, Bond Street, W. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
THE SEASON. 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


and Other Poems. By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of 
Edinburgh. Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS OF Mrs. HEMANS. 
Complete in 1 vol. large 8vo. 21s. Another Edition, in 6 vols. 
email Syo. 24s. cloth, gilt edges. Another Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 
8vo. with Memoir, 35s. 


POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR 


(DELTA). With Memoir by THOMAS AIRD, and Portrait. 
2 vols. 14s. 


THE COURSE OF TIME: a Poem. By 
ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. An Illustrated Edition, 8vo. with 
illuminated cover and gilt edges, price 21s. Another Edition 
(the Twenty-second), feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited 
a” A New and Reyised Edition, 2 vols. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by 


BON GAULTIER. Sixth Edition, with numerous Illustrations 
by Dove, Lercn, and Crowaui Lt, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


Translated by W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., and 
THEODORE MARTIN. Fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 


THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF 


SCHILLER. Translated by Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 


NORTH. By Professor WILSON. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. 
cloth. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Professor 


WILSON. With Notes and a Glossary. In 4 vols. post 8vo. 
price 24s. cloth. 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINA- 


TIVE. By Professor WILSON. In4 vols. post 8vo. price 24s, 
cloth. 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieut.- 


Colonel E. B. HAMLEY. Third Edition, with Engravings, 
crown 8yo. price 6s. 


ADAM BEDE. By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Seventh Edition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By 


GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. 


THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 


By Sir E. B. LYTTON, Bart. Library Edition, complete in two 
handsomely printed volumes, fcap. 8vo. price 10s, 


KATIE STEWART: A TRUE STORY. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Fcap. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette 
Title, price 6s. 


WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 


Uniform Edition, in 5 vols. crown 8yo. 24s. The following are 
sold separately :— 

DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN.’ 5s. 6d. 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 2 vols. 9s. 

NOW AND THEN. 2s. 6d. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, from 


the French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. 20 
yols. crown 8vo. 6/, People’s Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. double 
columns, 48s., and Index Volunie, 3s. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE 


QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. With Portraits and Historical 
Vignettes. Complete in 8 vols. price 4/. 4s. 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the 


Earliest Period to the Year 1848. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, 
Author of “‘The Eighteen Christian Centuries.” Post 8vo. 
price 9s. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTU- 


RIES. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. A New Edition, with 
Index, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 


PHENOMENA. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. A New 
and Enlarged Edition, 35 Folio Plates and 7 smaller ps, beau- 
tifully printed in colours, imperial folio, half-bound russia or 
morocco, 121. 12s. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’s CHEMISTRY 


OF COMMON LIFE. A New Edition. Edited by G. H. LEWES, 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, price Ls. 6d. 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. Edited by 


J.R. HIND. Eighteen Maps, beautifully printed in coleurs by 
W. & A. K. JOHNSTON. With Descriptions, royal 4to. half- 
bound morocco, 21s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPLAR 


WORKS :—Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. Cloth, 3s.— 
The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. Cloth, 3s—The Foresters. 
Cloth, 3s.—Tom Cringle’s Log. ‘Cloth, 4s—The Cruise of the 
Midge. Cloth, 4s—The Life of Mansie Wauch. Cloth, 3s.—The 
Subaltern. Cloth, 3s.—Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. Cloth, 
3s.—Nights at Mess, Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, &c. Cloth, 3s.—The 
Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton. Cloth,4s.—Valerius. A 
Roman Story. Cloth, 3s.—Reginald Dalton. Cloth, 4s.—Adam 
Blair, and Mathew Wald. Cloth, 4s.—Annals of the Parish, and 
Ayrshire Legatees. By Galt. 4s.—Sir Andrew Wylie. By John 
Galt. Cloth, 4s.—The Provost, and Other Tales. By John Galt. 
Cloth, 4s.—The Entail. By John Galt. oth, 4s.—Life in the 
Far West. By G. F. Ruxton. Cloth, 4s. 









Wu11aM Biacxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


13, Great MarRLBorouGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POEMS. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A Life for a Life,” &c. 1 vol. with Steel 
Engravings from designs by Birket Foster, 10s. 6d. bound. 


NAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Nothing can be better in its kind than Miss Kavanagh’s ‘ Seven 
Years.’ The story never flags in interest: so life-like are the cha- 
racters that move in it, so natural the incidents, and so genuine the 
emotions they excite in persons who have taken fast hold on our 


| sympathy.”—Spectator, 
“ ‘The: 


se volumes must add still greater celebrity to the reputation 
of Miss Kavanagh, who is already one of the most popular authors 
of the day.” —Messenger. 


PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE AND 


CHARACTER. By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of 


“Margaret Maitland,” “Adam Greme,” &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
bound. (On the 23rd. 


SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST’S LIFE 
IN MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. By 
Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. coloured Illustrations. 


MR. AND MRS. ASHETON. By the 


Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By 
ALISON REID. 3 vols. 
“ An excellent novel.”—Herald. 








INTERESTING LITERARY PRESENTS. 
Now in course of publication, on the Ist of every alternate month, 
each work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. elegantly printed, bound, 
and illustrated. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Volumes now published. 
1, Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
3. The Crescent and the Cross, 
4, Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 
5. A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
6. Adam Greeme of Mossgray. 
7. Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 
8. Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 


With Four Portraits. (On the 23rd, 





NEW WORK RY THE AUTHOR OF “ WIDE WIDE WORLD,” 
“ QUEECHY.” 
Immediately, Cheap Popular Edition, in small 8vo. with an 
illustration, 2s. 6d., and Library Edition in crown 
8vo. with Six illustrations, 5s. 


NE ee ee ee 

hk By the Author of “‘Queechy,” “ Wide Wide World.” 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
COMPLETION OF “THE GORDIAN KNOT.” 


This day is published, the Three Concluding Parts with illustrations, 
3s., and the whole Work in 8vo. with numerous illus- 
trations, 13s. handsomely bound. 


T E GORDITIAN KNOT. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of “ Miss Violet and 
her Offers,” “* Aspen Court.” 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
This day is published, Vol. I. (Complete in Two) 8vo. l4s. 
AU TOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 
ee By THOMAS, EARL OF DUNDONALD. 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 


Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Rose, 30s. 
DERIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. 

Edited by the Rey. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 


London: Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
PHuE CASTES OF EDINBURGH. 
By JOHN HEITON, Esq., of Darnick Tower. 


“ Took you, Sir, your city is a very fine city, but it swarms with 
castes.” 





Joun Menzizs, Edinburgh. Hoviston & Wricut, London. 


IMPORTANT WORKS. 


——¢—— 


. ’ o 
Roccabella; a Tale of a Woman’s Life, 

By PAUL BELL. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ Quaint and ioned.”"—Ath 

“ Tt has rarely fallen to our lot to review a more perfect work of 
art; we have no hesitation in recommending it as one of the very 
best novels that we have read for many a month. The language, 
too, is powerful, earnest, and pure.”"—St. James’ Chronicle. 
_ “ Far above the ordinary range of novels. The relation of the 
incidents can give but a faint idea of the power of the tale.”—Globe. 

“ Written with considerable power.” —Press. 


Harry Evelyn ; or, the Romance of the 
Atlantic. A Naval Novel Founded on Fact. By Vice-Admiral 
HERCULES ROBINSON. With Plan of Battle of Trafalgar, crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. post free. 

“ A thoroughly readable book.” —Athenaum, 

“ The sailor type of character is very attractively treated.”—Press, 


Freshfield. By Wm. Johnston, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. post free. 
“« A very charming and very original novel.”’—Literary Gazette. 
“A novel in one volume, which will take its stand with the 
average class of the higher works of fiction.” —Standard. 


The Step-Mother ; or, Will She be a Nun? 


By FLORENCE. Crown 8vo. 5s, post free. 


Lichtenstein ; or, the Outlaw. ATaleof 


Wurtemburg in the Sixteenth Century. From the German. By 
ELINOR M.SWANN. Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. post free. 


Hawksview. A Family History of Our 
Own Times. By HOLME LEE. Feap. 8vo. illustrated wrapper, 
Fifth Thousand, 2s. post free. 


“ There’s always sunshine somewhere in the world.” 


Romance and Reality. By L. E. L, 


Feap. 8vo. illustrated wrapper, 2s. post free. 


Lorimer Littlegood, Esq., a Young Gen- 
tleman who wished to see Society, and saw_it accordingly. By 
ALFRED W. COLE, Barrister. Feap. 8vo. Fifth Thousand, 2. 
post free. 

“* Deserving of a place in our libraries, and the perusal of which 
on some dull forenoon or wet evening will yield pleasure and profit. 
The writing is quaint, humorous, graphic.’’—Glasgow Citizen. 


East and West, and Other Poems, 
B.L. J.T. Crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

“Gentle lucubrations on thoughtful and domestic themes.’— 
Atheneum. 


“« A poet of no ordinary promise and very creditable performance.” 
—Morning Herald. 


The Christmas Tree for 1860. A Book of 


Instruction and Amusement for all Young People. Eight large 
coloured and other illustrations, full gilt back, side, and edges, price 
3s. 6d. post free. 








Novices oF THE 1859 Votume. 

“We may recommend ‘ The Christmas Tree,’ which glitters with 
gold and colours, and hangs on eyery leaf some pleasant gift.’— 
Illustrated News. 

“ A beautiful little volume, profusely illustrated, full of readable 
matter, and sure to please all young people.” —Tait's Magazine. 


Christmas: its Customs and Carols, with 
select Choral Illustrations. By W. WALLACE FYFE, Esq. Square 
16mo. gilt back and side, price 3s. 6d. ee free. Containing Music, 
Customs, Games, Plays, Festivities, Mysteries, Moralities, Vigils, 
Popular Religious Carols, Festive Carols, Current Carols, Ecclesiasti- 
cal Chaunts, &c. &c., forming a thoroughly readable and appropriate 
work for the present season. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtless; or, In- 
ducements for Scientific Inquiry. By Mrs. C. H. SMITH. 18mo, 
cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d. post free. Embracing the Contemplation of 
Nature and her Laws—The Atmosphere—The Earth—Water—The 
Ma Fog Kingdom—The Animal Kingdom—The Celestial System, 

ve. Ke, 


The Compliments of the Season; or, a 
Merry Christmas ‘and a Happy New Year. By Mrs. GORDON 
SMITHIES, Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. “Cover printed im 
red and gold, 1s. post free. 

“ Queen of the domestic novel.”—Tuomas Camppett. 
This attractive little book, issued to foster the spirit of friendship 
and social and domestic regard, will meet with a hearty reception. 


Men who have Made Themselves: a 


8vo. 3s. 6d. post free. 
WHENCE THEY STARTED. 
HOW THEY JOURNEYED. 
WHAT THEY REACHED. 

This work is issued with the view of exciting in the young a spirit 
of noble emulation, and a desire for true greatness.’ The lives of 
upwards of thirty men, who have distinguished themselves in 
science, commerce, literature, and travel, are told with spirit. It 
will be found to be the best book of the kind ever issued. 


The Lion of War; or, the Pirates of Loo 


Chow. A Tale of the Chinese Seas for Youth. By F. C. ARM: 
STRONG, Esq. Numerous illustrations, large feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Lucy Neville: a Book for Girls. By 


MARY and ELIZABETH KIRBY. Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 39. 6d. 
The Discoveries of Columbus and the 


English in America and the Western World, from new and authentic 
sources. A Book of striking interest for Young Persons. Large 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8 illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Manners and Customs of the English 


Nation, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Present Time. By 
JNO. BROOKES. Cloth, 8vo. Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Indoor and Outdoor Games for Boys and 
Girls. Comprising Parlour Pastimes, Charades, Riddles, Fireside 
Games, Chess, Draughts, &c. &c., with a great variety of Athlefie 
Sports, Parlour Magic, Exercises for Ingenuity, and much that # 
Curious, Entertaining, and Instructive. Square lémo. gilt edge 
back, and side, 5s. 








JaMEs Brackwoop, Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row, 


Book for Boys. Numerous illustrations and Portraits, large feap- 
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REVIEWS. 


—e— 


The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. With 
Memoir and Critical Dissertations. By 
the Rev. George Gilfillan. (Edinburgh: 
Nichol.) 

“Very few and very weary are those 

who are in at the death of the blatant beast,” 

says Macaulay, in reference to the difficulty 
experienced by most readers in going en- 
tirely through the “Faéry Queene.” It is 
true that Southey declares that he had read 
this marvellous and mighty fragment no 
fewer than fifty times, while he had been un- 
able to get through the poems of Pope once; 
and yet we imagine that, like most of the 
admirers of Spenser, Southey did not read 
the several books of the “Faéry Queene” 
consecutively, but dipped occasionally into 
their wonderful wilderness of riches, refresh- 
ing himself with a canto at a time, pursu- 
ing the history of the “love of Britomart, 
the overthrow of Marinell, the misery of 

Florimell, the virtuousness of Belpheebe, the 

lasciviousness of Hellenora, and many the 

like,’ as Spenser says in his explanatory 
letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, and not com- 
mencing with— 

A gentle knight was pricking o’er the plain, 


and ending only with the two remaining 
stanzas of the eighth book. One of the 
reasons that may be assigned for the difficulty 
experienced in reading a work through 
which, in its several parts, is allowed to be 
one of the most delightful in the English 
language—apart from the mere length of the 
poem itself—is that it is deficient in human 
interest. It is essentially an allegory, and 
therefore this result was inevitable. It is 
true that thé abstractions personified in the 
poem are intensified and individualised to an 
extraordinary degree, that they are nicely 
discriminated and play their several parts in 
strictaccordance with theirseveral characters; 
and yet the reader feels that they are but 
dreams inhabiting Faéry Land, and is fre- 
quently reminded that they are but puppets 
introduced for allegorical purposes. 
wonderful power of the imagination which 
could clothe such attenuations as Holiness, 
Temperance, and Chastity with such attri- 
butes of humanity as those possessed by the 
Red Cross Knight, Sir Guyon, and Brito- 
martis, which could surround them with such 
endless variety of scenery, and lead them 
through such marvellous adventures as those 
of which we read in the “ Faéry Queene,” 
might well draw all imaginative and poetical 
readers to the magical page of this mighty 
enchanter, whose fullness and rich redun- 
dancy, while occasionally overloading the 
mind, never fail to afford it the amplest 
satisfaction. 

Another reason why the exquisite beauties 
of Spenser are more thoroughly relished 
when perused separately is to be ascribed to 
the fact that the poem, as it stands, itself a 

gment, is throughout essentially frag- 
Mentary. It is hard to say whether or not 
this would have been the case had Spenser 
completed his grand design, and made 
Arthur the real and substantial personage 
of his story. ‘The beginning, therefore, of 
Ww, history,” says Spenser, writing to Sir 

alter Raleigh, “if it were told by an his- 
toriographer, should be the twelfth book, 
which is the last; where I devise that the 
Faéry Queene kept her annual feast XII. 


The’ 





days; upon which XII. several days the 
occasions of the XII. several adventures 
happened, which, being undertaken by XII. 
several knights, are in these XII. books 
severally handled and discoursed.” Had 
this great intention been executed, it is not 
improbable that the poem would have pos- 
sessed more of unity as well as of complete- 
ness. At least, there would have been a 
grand central figure, about which all the 
other errant knights would have been 
grouped—a main story, into which the many 
diverse episodical threads would probably 
have been woven, so as to produce some- 
thing likea harmonious whole. As it stands, 
it must be confessed that the poem is a 
puzzle. It is one of those “dark conceits,” 
about which speculation may continue to 
busy itself to little purpose. As an allegory, 
the poem, in its several characters, not only 
depicts several virtues, but points, if Upton, 
Todd, Spence, and the rest of the commen- 
tators are to be believed, to contemporaries 
of the poet; and, although this theory has 
not been controverted, how is it possible for 
the mind to take in at once such contradic- 
tory presentations of the same personages 
without a sense of confusion and perplexity, 
as, for instance, Mary, Queen of Scots, who 
is at one time supposed to be represented 
by Duessa, at another by Amoret, and at 
another by Florimel—an ugly witch, a per- 
secuted maiden, and a lovely, amiable, and 
pure-minded woman, type of all beauty, and 
pattern of all virtues? This is but one out 
of many examples which might be selected, 
where the character typified passes through 
many incongruous phases, and is represented 
in many anomalous positions. Perplexity is 
added to perplexity, confusion is added to 
confusion, story is interwoven with story, 
episode is added to episode, countless heroes 
are sent out on bootless missions, adventures 
are entered upon that have no termination, 
endless vistas are patiently hewn out of the 
“ Wood of Error,” down which the sunlight 
streams in gorgeous copiousness, and in the 
tracks of which are seen the figures of 
knights and ladies, who are evidently allied, 
but who seldom meet, and when meeting 
seldom meet to much purpose, but pursue 
their errant courses at their own sweet will, 
until the reader is bewildered, amazed, and 
at last wearied. 

Readers of the finest taste feel this sense 
of weariness come upon them as they wander 
through the mazes of the “ Faéry Queene,” 
while the popular mind, which loves to be 
attracted towards poetry, has long been 
repelled by the difficulties presented by the 
antiquated orthography of the poem. In 
this respect, the present editor of Spenser 
is an innovator. He has retained all the 
obsolete words in the text, explaining their 
meaning on the margin—a plan greatly 
preferable to that of appending a glossary— 
so that the reader can peruse the poem, and 
see the explanation of the obsolete words at 
a glance, and without having his attention 
interrupted. In other cases, where in order 
to suit the measure and rhythm, the author 
arbitrarily changes the spelling, the editor 
has made no alterations; but in all other 
cases he gives the modern spelling. “The 
use of redundant vowels,” he says, “as in 
‘meete,’ ‘ beene,’ ‘ auncient,’ ‘ dide,’ ‘owne,’ 
for meet, been, ancient, did, own ; the use of ‘i’ 
forj, as ‘ioy, ‘iar’ for joy, jar; of ‘y’ for i, 
as ‘yron,’ ‘soyle, ‘tyde, ‘ prayse,’ for iron, 
soil, tide, praise; of contractions, such as 
‘hart,’ ‘ els,’ for heart, else ; and many others 





of repelling many modern readers, while it 
cannot be contended that the merit of the 
poem depends on these peculiarities.” Of 
course, no one will contend that any one of 
the numberless merits of the poem is at all 
dependent on its antique orthography; but 
Mr. Gilfillan is himself aware that the learned 
in such matters will regard his labours in 
this direction with anything but approval, 
that those to whom the “ presentation of an 
antique page presents no barrier, but acts as 
a zest,” while unable to urge any strong 
argument in favour of the preservation of 
the ancient spelling, will, nevertheless, feel 
as though some unwarrantable liberty had 
been taken with their old favourite. How- 
ever, it is a question whether the time had 
not arrived for attempting to popularise one 
of the greatest poets the world has ever 
seen, not by tampering with the original 
text, not by displacing obsolete words by 
their modern synonyms—that were a task for 
a literary Vandal—but, to use the editor’s 
own expressive language, by seeking to clear 
away some of the rust which obscures the 
medal, while regarding the medal itself as 
sacred, as it passed from the hands of the 
great artist. Certainly much has been now 
done towards making Spenser better known 
and more extensively read. He is not one 
of those poets whose claims everybody is 
willing to allow, because nobody reads him, 
whose reputation is based, as Napoleon said 
that of Dante was, on the fact that he was 
unreadable. It is no small service which 
has been rendered to the fame of Spenser, 
by both editor and publisher, that now any- 
one who can command seventeen shillings 
and sixpence may possess a splendid library 
edition of the poet in five octavo volumes, 
printed in bold, clear type, on excellent 
paper, and with the aid of the marginal 
references, may read his pictured page as 
easily as that of the latest edition of Shelley, 
Keats, or Tennyson. 

In the “Life” prefixed to the second 
volume, Mr. Gilfillan recounts all that is 
known of the history of the poet, and has 
some ingenious speculations for which, how- 
ever, he is not individually responsible, in 
reference to the identity of the renowned 
jilt “ Rosalinde,” loved and immortalised by 
Spenser, and the fruitful theme of learned 
disputations among commentators. “The 
Widow’s Daughter of the Glen,’ who was 
wooed in vain by Colin Clout, though repre- 
sented as a lowly maiden by the poet, is 
asserted to be in reality “a gentlewoman of 
no mean house, nor endued with any vulgar 
and common gifts, both of nature and man- 
ners,” by the mysterious “ EH. K.,” who was 
a contemporary of Spenser. He hints also, 
that “ perhaps the name being well ordered, 
will betray the very name of Spenser’s loved 
mistress.” This, though nearly all that this 
anonymous annotator tells us about the first 
love of the poet, has been quite sufficient to 
awaken curiosity, and to bring into the 
world numberless ingenious theories and 
speculations. Thus one biographer says, 
“That as Rose is a common Christian 
name, so in Kent among the gentry, under 
Henry VLI., in ‘ Fuller’s Worthies,’ we find 
in Canterbury the name of John Lynde; 
thus, Rose Lynde, Rosalind.” This deriva- 
tion of the name was too obvious to be true, 
not sufficiently recondite to be reliable; and 
therefore another critic conjectures that 
“ Rosalind’s real name was Eliza Harden— 
an anagram of Rosalind, the aspiration being 
omitted,’ and adds that “Thomas Harden, 





which occur in the work, have had the effect | as well as Mr. Linde, was a gentleman of 
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Kent, in the time of Henry VI.” The theory | the dales, the south parts, or Kent, ‘where 


to which the editor evidently attaches most | 
importance, and which he regards as perfect | 
in all points save one, is that which was | 
ingeniously argued in the Atlantic Monthly | 
for 1858, wherein, in an article entitled | 
“Colin Clout and the Faéry Queen,” the | 
writer maintains that Rosalinde is an 
anagram of Rose Daniel, the sister of 
Samuel Daniel, who was an intimate friend | 
and brother poet of Spenser, author of many 
tragedies and comedies, and among other 
things of a poem in eight cantos, entitled 
“The Civil Wars of England.” Daniel’s 
sister was married to John Florio. This 
man, who is supposed to be the prototype of 
Shakspere’s “ Holofernes” in “ Love's La- 
bour’s Lost,” was of Italian descent, though 
born in London in the same year as Spenser. 
He was the author of several popular works 
—amongst others of the “ Garden of Recrea- 
tion,” of “First Fruits,’ and “Second 
Fruits,” of a translation of Montaigne, and 
of some verses which won the approval of 
Elizabeth, and her successor James. The 
American writer maintains that he was the 
original of the “ Menalcus” of the “ Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,” and the “carle andfool” who 
leads Mirabella in the Seventh Canto of the 
Sixth Book of the “ Faéry Queene.”” Spenser 
was not likely to regard a successful rival 
with much favour; and in proof that Florio 
was, though a scholar, entitled to the oppro- 
brious epithets bestowed upon him by the 
»0et, he says, “Rose Daniel’s husband,maugre 
is celebrity and places of dignity and profit, 
was beset with tempers and oddities which 
exposed him, more perhaps than any man of 
his. time, to the ridicule of contemporary 
wits and poets. He was, at least in his 
literary career, jealous, envious, irritable, 
vain, pedantic and bombastical, petulant and 
quarrelsome, ever on the watch for an affront, 
and always in the attitude of a fretful porcu- 
pine, with a quill pointed in every direction 
—— real or supposed enemies. He 
opted a formidable prefix to his name, and 
to any ‘bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation,’ 


| 














to every address, prelude, preface, introduc- 
tion, or farewell, accompanying any of his | 
numerous works, he subscribed himself the | 
Resolute— Resolute John. Florio.’” In con- 
firmation of this theory Mr. Gilfillan adds | 
that “it is remarkable that the Greek word | 
Menalcus means ‘ resolute.’”” The Countess | 
of Pembroke, who was the patron of Daniel, | 
was the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, the | 
friend and patron of Spenser, and therefore | 
it comes within the range of possibility that | 
Spenser and Daniel were acquaintances. | 
But the theory, though wearing an aspect 
of probability in some respects, cannot be 
made to adapt itself to all the well-known 
requirements of the case. It is so apt and 
so ingenious that it seems a pity to cast a 
doubt on its credibility; and yet we have 
high authority for asserting that facts are 
stubborn things, and will not accommodate 
themselves to speculations and. generalities, 
however clever and ingenious. That Rosa- 
lind belonged to the North of England is 
clear from Spenser himself, as well as from 
his anonymous and contemporaneous com- 
mentator, “E.K.” In the sixth eclogue, “ Ho- | 
binol, or Harvey,’—the friend and college 
chum of the poet—says Mr. Craik, “ entreats 
him to forsake the hilly soil that so bewitched 
him, and where he had been treated by his | 
mistress with so much cruelty, and to resort 
to the fruitful dales where Harvey himself 
was; and ‘ E. K.’ explains the hills to be the | 
north country, where the poet then dwelt,and. | 


| we desiderate stronger evidence that the name 


henow abideth,’ thatis, where heresided when 
the poem was published.” Now, the Daniels, 
as Mr. Gilfillan assures us, came from 
Somersetshire, and he adds, “ we never hear 
of Samuel, the poet, residing in the north. 
He was educated at Oxford, held an office 
under the court in London, and died at 
Beckington in his native shire.” And thus 
the famous Rosalind remains involved in as 
much mystery as heretofore. 

Much disputatious speculation has also 
been indulged in as to the rank of the Irish 
lady whom Spenser did marry, while he 
resided at Kilcolman. From the evidence 
furnished by his “ Amoretti,’ a series of 
sonnets, some of which are among the finest 
in the English language—and his “ Epitha- 
lamium,” it would appear that Spenser had 
fallen in love about the year 1592, and that 
he married the lady of his choice on St. 
Barnabas’s Day, the 11th of June, 1594, 
Todd, who generally takes matters literally, 
supposes her to be a girl of mean birth, 
simply because the poet speaks of her as a 
“country lass.” For the same reason, and 
for the sake of consistency, he ought to 
doubt that Spenser ever possessed the 
friendship of Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney, 
that he was the real owner of 3028 acres of 
land and Kilcolman Castle, or that he was 
appointed Sheriff of Cork by Queen Elizabeth, 
because he denominates himself a “shep- 
herd boy.” Cibber, in his “ Lives of the 
Poets,’ discovers that Spenser’s wife was 
the daughter of a merchant; but Mr. Gil- 
fillan thinks that the most plausible conjec- 
ture is that which is thrown out by the 
American writer to whom he frequently 
refers, who assumes the principle of anagram, 
and argues that the perpetual application of 
the term “ Angel” in the sonnets indicates 
that the real name of the poet’s bride was 
Nagle. A fond, lingering playing on the 
name of the beloved object was very much 
in vogue at that period; Shakspere’s re- 
peated iterations of the name of Anne Hath- 
away immediately present themselves ; but 


of Spenser’s bride was Nagle, because in the 
“ Amoretti”’ she is called an “ Angel.” That 
appellation, as applied to a new-made bride, 
is rather too common, not only among poets 
but among men in general, to be of much 
value in determining a vexed question, or 
fixing the identity of the lady to whom. it is 
applied in any particular instance. For. 
tunately for the conjecture of the writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly, there was certainly an 
Trish family of the name of Nagle locate: in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Kilcolman 
Castle. The chief of the Red Nagles resided 
on the banks of the Mulla, and had a son, 
David, who died in Dublin in 1637, and it is 
argued that it is fair to suppose that this 
David had a sister of a marriageable age. 
Mr. Gilfillan notices what the American 
journalist omits, that the mother of Edmund 
Burke was a Nagle, born at Castletown 
Roche, within a few miles of Kilcolman, and 





that her grand-aunt was the wife of Sylvanus 
Spenser, the poet’s eldest son. The present | 


editor of Spenser takes care not to commit | 


himself absolutely to any speculations on this | 
point, and expresses his wonder that, if the | 
above conjecture be well founded, there | 
should be no tradition. of any connection | 
with a name so celebrated as Spenser in the | 
Nagle family. “Burke’s Christian name, | 
Edmund,” he says, “was derived from the 
Nagles, and: was: likely handed. down from | 
that of the, poets e would. respectfully | 


request some of our researching Irish friends 
to follow out the clue of suggestion thus 
laid before them.” The matter is certainly 
worth investigating. 

In the critical essay on the genius of 
Spenser, which is prefixed to the third 
volume, Mr. Gilfillan appears to much ad- 
vantage. The peculiarities of the poet are 
pointed out clearly and effectively ; and the 
editor stoutly defends him from the assaults 
of Hallam and Ruskin, both of whom gird 
at his famous description of a forest. “ In 
dreams no man is a pre Raphaelite,” says 
Mr. Gilfillan; and Spenser’s poem is a divine 
dream, and not a mere inventory. It was 
natural that Mr. Ruskin should object to the 
lush vegetation of Spenser’s forest, on the 
ground that no natural wood contained such 
a variety of species. According to his creed, 
the poet as well as the painter must be a 
mere copyist; but if so in landscape, so also 
in life; and at that rate Spenser was no poet 
at all—the selection of his subject putting 
him beyond the pale of legitimate art and 
art-criticism. Bare and bold fidelity to what 
pre-Raphaelites term “Nature” was certainly 
not to be expected in a poem which is purely 
imaginative and allegorical from first to last, 
and the scenes of which are laid in Fairyland? 
Read properly, such a poem will be found 
full of exquisite natural descriptions ; which, 
however, are not exact photographs of any 
single scene on earth. The latter, in a work 
of this sort, as in dreams, are the mere 
materials out of which the poet constructs 
his fairy-world, the signs and symbols which 
he employs arbitrarily to indicate the re 
condite mysteries which he seeks to reveal. 
It is to a poet like Spenser that the beautiful 
words of Addison are specially applicable: 
“The poet,” says the Spectator, “is not 
obliged to attend Nature in the slow advances 
she makes from one season to another, or to 
observe her conduct in the successive pro- 
duction of plants and flowers ; he may draw 
into his description all the beauties of spring 
and autumn, and make the whole year con- 
tribute something to render it more agree- 
able. His rose-trees, woodbines, and jessa- 
mines may flower together, and his beds be 
covered at the same time with lilies, violets, 
dnd amaranths. His soil is not restrained 
to any particular set of plants, but is proper 
either for oaks or myrtles, and adapts itself 
to the products of every climate. Oranges may 
grow wild in it, myrrh may be met in every 
hedge, and if he thinks it proper to have a 
grove of spices, he can quickly command sun 
enough to. raise it. Nay, he can make 
several new species of flowers, with richer 
scents and higher colours than any that 
grow in the gardens of nature. His concerts 
of birds may be as full and harmonious, and 
his woods as thick and gloomy, as he pleases. 
He is at no more expense in a long vista 
than. a short one, and can as easily throw 
his cascades from a precipice of half-a-mile 
high as from one of twenty yards. He has 
his choice of the winds, and can turn the 
course of his rivers in all the variety of 
meanders that are most delightful to the 
reader’s imagination.” These are golder 
sentences, but their application lies. with 
those who have the instincts of genius 
only. Mr. Gilfillan says very truly, “ Diffur 
sion is at: once the power and the weak- 
ness of Spenser’s style. His riches con- 
sist of gold-leaf,; not of guineas: nor 
bullion ; but then the gold: leaf he pos 
sesses is immense in quantity, and is always 
spread out. in nl forms. From: this 
diffusion, however;” he. adds, “ there spmngs 
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an occasional languor of style and heaviness 
of general effect. His flowers of speech often 
droop their heads, and slumber under the 
still, sultry fervour of his tropical imagina- 
tion. In reading Shakspere you can never 
sleep for a moment; in reading Spenser, 
you feel often drowsy ; but it is the sleep of 
fullness, not of starvation; it is the slumber 
of the Enchanted Ground, and it is always 
starred with dreams.” Another of the poet's 
characteristics is well brought out in the 
following sentences :—* His passion for form, 
colour, the new, the fair, the pictorial, 
amounts almost to a disease. As a painter, 
his principal peculiarity is gusto. You not 
only see, but can feel and handle the objects 
of his imagination.” This is very true. 
Spenser’s descriptions are overloaded with 
details, the mind is oppressed with them, the 
fulness of his imagination leaves nothing 
for that of his reader to do or dream, Some 
of this over elaboration is, doubtless to be 
attributed to the requirements of the stanza 
which he adopted, and which he has im- 
mortalised with his name, with its rich 
copiousness and its languid and voluptuous 
flow; a stanza so beautiful that, with the ex- 
ception of Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, John- 
son, and a few others, most modern poets of 
mark and fame have adopted it—which so 
won the admiration of Byron and Shelley, 
that both selected it as the medium for ex- 

ssing their finest and subtlest thoughts 
m “Childe Harold” and the “Revolt of 
Islam,”—which led Campbell to indite his 
chastely beautiful “Gertrude of Wyoming” 
in its measure—which won Beattie to com- 
pose his “Minstrel” to the music of its 
march—and above all induced Thomson and 
Shenstone to pen their exquisite “Castle of 
Indolence” and “ Schoolmistress””—assu- 
redly two of the most delightful poems in 
the English language—in this magical 
stanza, which is now for ever associated 
with copious and exquisite paintings of 
scenery, with rich humour, and quaint 
beauties of every sort, with dreams not of 
the night, but of the day, with rapt idealisa- 
tions of nature, and with the gloom and 
gladness of Fairyland. 

We need hardly add that this superb edi- 
tion of Spenser forms part of the series of 
the “ Library Edition of the British Poets,” 
issued by Mr. Nichol, the enterprising pub- 
blisher of Edinburgh, the cheapness and the 
beauty of which are among the publishing 
marvels of our time. 








La Campagne d'Italie de 1859. Chroniques 
de la Guerre. Parle Baron de Bazancourt, 
i par ordre de l’Empereur 4 l’armée 
@ltalie. lre Partie. 8vo. (Paris: Amyot.) 

Baron pre Bazancouxt seems destined to be- 

come the historiographer of the empire. 

During the Crimean war he had already been 

entrusted with the care of collecting the 

documents relating to that great expedition, 
of putting them into shape, and embodying 

m in a readable narrative; the book we 
are about to review is, so to say, the com- 

Pamion volume of the “Chroniques de la 

e d'Orient ;” it merely professes to be 
% statement of facts from which future his- 
torians will have to draw their conclusions ; 
seribitur ad narrandum, M. de Bazancourt 
would say, non ad probandum. 

t a course such as this is scarcely pos- 
sible. The book begins with a chapter en- 
titled “ Causes de la guerre d'Italie.” Now 

Y; im examining the motives which led 
to hostilities between Austria and France, 


' marks a mere comment on the official state- 


' marches, are faithfully described, and all the 


| metaphors, a simile or two, some allusions to 


| drawn up from official documents, and which 





| the most impartial, and let us say, the most | 


indifferent of writers must appreciate these 
motives, and state on what side he thinks | 
rests the awful responsibility of having en- 
dangered once more the peace of Europe. We 
need scarcely tell our readers what are M, | 
de Bazancourt’s thoughts on this difficult 
subject, and although he professes to “ faire 
taive nos propres appreciations,” we were not 
surprised at finding in his preliminary re- 


ments given at the time by the Moniteur. 
The great merit of M. de Bazancourt’s 
account appears, if we view it exclusively as 
a journal of the operations of the French 
army during the Italian campaign. The 
various evolutions, marches, and counter- 


principal officers and generals engaged in 
the war are chronicled in a series of con- 
cise biographical notes, profusely scattered 
throughout the volume. Make a little allow- 
ance for the rhetorical style of a Frenchman, 
expatiating on the prowess of his fellow- 
countrymen, suppress here and there a few 


“la gloire,” “les lauriers,” &¢., &c., and there 
still remains a very valuable compte-rendu 


will be read with profit until the time comes 
when historians are able to tell us, not only 
the strategic account of the war, but also the 
secret causes which led to it, and the cir- 
cumstances which brought it to so speedy a 
conclusion; in short, the dessous des cartes 
of the whole business. The first book of 
the narrative before us ends with the battle 
of Montebello; the second brings us to the 
battle of Magenta. From the announce- 
ment on the title-page we presume that a 
further volume will speedily follow, de- 
scribing the end of the campaign. We can- 
not say much for the plan of the battlefield 
of Magenta, which has been added by way 
of illustration ; it gives no clue to the move- 
ments of the contending armies, and is 
merely a topographical sketch, very incom- 
plete and imperfect; the official documents, 
thrown together in the Appendix, especially 
the reports sent in to the emperor by the 
various generals, are, on the other hand, 
extremely interesting. 








Bibliotheque des Mémoires pendant le 18e 
siecle, avec Avant-propos et Notices par 
M. F. Barriére. Mémoires Secrets sur la 
Russie et sur les Regnes de Catherine II. et 
de Paul I, 12mo. (Paris: Firmin Didot). 

M. Barriers has for the last few years been 

engaged in editing a collection of memoirs 

relating to the eighteenth century; Madame 
de Staal-Delaunay, Duclos, Marmontel, the 
whole tribe of authors (and their name is 
legion) who wrote down for the benefit of 
posterity their impressions of men and 
things, is now accessible to the reading 
public in a series of cheap and elegant 

volumes. Encouraged by his success, M. 

Barriére ventures beyond the boundaries of 

France, and introduces us to the court of 

Russia under Catherine II. and Paul I. He 

has thought that an excursion as far as St. 

Petersburg would not be unprofitable, and 

the relations which existed between France 

and Russia one hundred years ago were 
sufficiently. close to make such a publication 
really acceptable. 

The secret: memoirs which M. Barriére has 
selected are those of a Major Masson, who, 

for the space of ten years, from ’86 to 96, 





served in the Russian army. Borm in 


France, but brought up in Switzerland, he 
imbibed very strongly the republican ideas 
which were then afloat, and throughout his 
work we see almost at every step how much 
his political opinions prejudiced him against 
the institutions and the persons amongst 
whom he lived. Yet Major Masson was a 
constant attendant at court; he at first 
received a commission as captain of dragoons, 
subsequently he had been promoted to a 
majority in the Imperial Guard, and both, he 
and his brother, who had married the 
daughter of General Mélissino, seemed on the 
road to the highest military and political 
preferments. Whether, however, Major 
Masson took advantage of his position to 
diffuse around him his republican theories, 
or whether he had become acquainted with 
secrets of a delicate character respecting 
certain high personages of the court, we are 
not informed; buton the accession of Paul I. 
to the throne he fell into disgrace, and was 
banished from Russia together with his 
brother. Thus much we know about the 
author of the Mémoires Secrets now presented 
to the public. The introduction of M. 
Barriére sets forth in its true light the merit 
of these memoirs, by showing us how the 
official histories of Russia have hitherto been 
written. Voltaire’s Siecle de Lowis XIV. 
was an attempt to represent the grand 
monarque as a pattern of a diplomatist, a 
warrior, a king; the Jistoire de Pierre le 
Grand is a specimen of exactly the same 
system applied to the famous Czar. M. 
Barriére illustrates this assertion, in explain- 
ing at some length how Voltaire softened 
down the facts connected with the massacre 
of the Strelitz. The philosopher of Ferney 
was interested, besides, whilst writing on 
the history of Russia, in conciliating the 
Empress Catherine, who, like Frederic, King 
of Prussia, had embraced the opinions of the 
encyclopedists. 

The conclusion of the foregoing remarks 
is, that the true portrait of a sovereign, the 
true character of a nation must not be sought 
in the pages of professed historians, but 
in the unguarded confidences of observers who 
wrote for themselves, and not for posterity. 
The Court of Versailles should be studied in 
Saint Simon’s pages; the Court of St. 
Petersburg in the memoirs of Major Mas- 
son. And truly the disclosures given by that 
gentleman are not of the most edifying 
character ; indeed, it would be difficult to 
select for general perusal one single chapter 
from the whole volume. A reign which is 
almost entirely taken up, as Catherine’s was, 
by the account of court intrigues and the 
extravagances of successive favourites, can- 
not supply many anecdotes of a moral and 
improving tendency. After making every 
allowance for the anti-monarchical views of 
Major Masson, it is impossible to accuse him 
of having, out of malice prepense, exag- 
gerated the evil side of the picture; other 
memoirs, other narratives are there to cor- 
roborate his own statements. 

If we wish to describe in two words the 
character of Catherine II., we know of none 
more appropriate than the following: wmbi- 
tion, love. Gradually ambition leads her to 
crime, and love, with her, speedily becomes 
debauchery. In her youth she was only a 
fascinating woman, witty, graceful, but 
concealing under the attractions of her age 
all the skill of a consummate politician ; at 
a later period of life she is only an unprin- 
cipled. despot, sacrificing everything to her 
ambition and her sensuality. When the 
celebrated painter, Madame: Vigée Le Brun, 
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went to St. Petersburg for the purpose of 
taking the likeness of the Czarina, some 
one gave her the following curious recipe to 
make a correct portrait: “ Prenez pour toile 
la carte de Vempire des Russies ; les ténebres 
de Vignorance,pour le fond ; les dépouilles de la 
Pologne, pour draperies; le sang hwmain, 
pour coloris; pour croquis, les monwments de 
son regne; et pour ombre, six mois du regne 
de son fils.” Major Masson in his book has 
acted according to this direction, but, although 
he represents her administration as abomi- 
nable, and the general mismanagement 
as something quite extraordinary, yet he is 
obliged to acknowledge her unquestionable 
talents. “Oh! quelle ett été grande,” says 
he, “si elle etit ew le cour aussi juste que 
Vesprit !” 

With the knowledge of what the present 
Emperor of Russia has already done and 
is now doing for the complete enfranchise- 
ment of the serfs, it is curious to read 
Major Masson’s reflections on such a measure, 
‘and on the consequences he thought it was 
likely to produce. In his opinion the nobles 
were to take the initiative, not the emperor ; 

and the mighty social revolution which he 
‘anticipated at no long distance must be 
brought about by the aristocracy itself. 
Major Masson, as we have already hinted, 
‘was thoroughly imbued with the (so-called) 
liberal ideas of the times in which he lived. 
Religion with him is fanaticism, and the cere- 
monies of public worship are monkey-tricks 
(singeries). But, despite these blemishes, his 
marrative is very interesting, and the notes 
which have been added, both at the foot of 
almost every page and in the final Appendix, 
amply illustrate the allusions of an obscure 
and difficult character. 








Napoleon III. Par Eugéne de Mirecourt. 
(Allen & Co.) 


Suovutp Eugéne de Mirecourt, alias Jacquot, 
‘be respected or despised? Is he a selfish 
aneans to some great end, or a cruel remorse- 
less iconoclast, breaking the idols of millions 
of people, tarnishing the pure gold he finds, 
and declaring the metal to be but brass? This 
man has struck at the reputation of every 
living French man and woman of any fame 
or notoriety, and for fifty centimes you may 
‘buy the life-scandal of a Rachel or a George 
Sand. 

And yet this writer serves a good purpose. 
The fear of the punishment of notoriety may 
prevent a man from sin, and he may there- 
fore practise virtue till he love it. 

M. de Mirecourt commences with a pre- 
face. He says, “Our biographic work has 
created in Paris an extent of bitterness and 
anger equal to the scrupulous care of our 
investigations, and the conscientiousness 
which has presided over our studies.” The 
author argues that he has but “photo- 
graphed” living men; that he has simply 
applied to “living history a system of faith- 
ful reproduction.” ‘Many individuals,” he 
declares, “‘ are angry with these portraits, and 
would destroy them ; which proves that they 
are repulsive, and resemble the originals too 
thoroughly. The time has arrived,” says 
M. de Mirecourt, 

‘* when we should explain ourselves categorically. 
Here below, men are naught, principles every- 
thing. Man is a mixture of grandeur and misery, 
noble sentiments and terrible passions, high in- 
telligence and inconceivable idiotey, ever ready 
to misconstrue doctrines, and find in them a 
meaning which agrees with his interests or his 
weakness , . consequently we ‘attack, and 


‘ : 


shall continue to attack all guilty men, precisely 
as we praise and shall praise all the virtuous.” 


It is needless to quote the whole of this 
avant-propos, but in order to set out its value 
at once, we may state that the author seeks 
support in the fourth satire of Persius, a 
Socratic dialogue, and St. Paul. “Then,” 
argues M. de Mirecourt, 

‘“‘If the pagan philosopher and the Christian 
| philosopher think alike—to those who blame us 
for seeking in the private lives of our heroes those 
reasons whereby men can only judge of their 
public acts, we answer by invoking the authority 
of St. Paul and Socrates—and we are proud to 
agree with them. As for me, I mistrust that 
yublic man who jealously and completely hides 
bis private life from view. This point established, 
let us pass to the history of Napoleon III.” 

And a very pretty history indeed it is in 
M. de Mirecourt’s hands. 

The Third Napoleon has not been spared 
since he enwrapped himself in his ensan- 
guined purple; the Morning Advertiser, for 
instance, has been a model of persevering 
hate. The “daily” we have named has 
ever been ready at any time to publish 
some stinging little anecdote against Napo- 
leon; but here in a small book we have 
a complete digest, every page containing 
quite enough historical black marks to pro- 
claim their owner a moral negro for the rest 
of his days: 

“Tf,” the first chapter declares, ‘‘ we accept 
exile to depict at liberty this strange nature, 
which has triumphed over the absurd by stubborn- 
ness, difficulties by audacity, and opposition by 
crime, we cling to the hope that a voluntary ex- 
patriation will have no long duration.” 

We find several pages of the Emperor’s 
life dedicated to his slight companionship 
and connection with Napoleon. 

‘* Some biographies,” says the author, ‘‘ declare 
that Napoleon on his return from Elba, being 
separated from his son, found much resemblance 
between his nephew and the King of Rome— 
which proves that either the great Emperor was 
no physiognomist, or the features of Prince Louis 
have changed completely in the course of years.” 

The “ Prince” behaved very affectionately 
to the Emperor when he was about to set 
out for Waterloo—he wept, and refused to 
leave the great man; whereupon said Napo- 
leon to a marshal, “ Embrace the little one 
—he is good at heart, and in soul. Perhaps 
he is the hope of iy vace.” M. Eugéne de 
Mirecourt is unamiable enough to disbelieve 
this historic atom. 

Of Napoleon’s education, M. de Mirecourt 
says : 

‘** Endowed with a dry, egotistical, icy nature, 
he had an antipathy to all devotion, all greatness 
of soul—Louis Bonaparte detested poets. But if 
he lacks literature, he can certainly mount a horse 
with any man of the age.” 

Neither is Napoleon’s portrait flattering : 

‘* Tmagine an enormous nose, with a prodigious 
curve, which has procured its owner the name of the 
‘peaky parrot,’ eyes dead, veiled, and impenetrable ; 
a preposterous bust, and the general appearance 
of an officer on half-pay, dressed as a mock 
emperor for the ring at Astley’s, and you have 
M. Bonaparte complete.” 

The author projects himself into Napo- 
leon’s mind to ascertain the royal gamester’s 
thought anent the Holy Father who refused 
to come to Paris: 

“We are too phlegmatic, and filled with pru- 
dence,” Napoleon is made to say, ‘‘to employ the 
argument of a box on the ear, such as our uncle 
dared to urge upon one of your predecessors ; 
we are far less impetuous; but we have read 
Machiavelli.” 








The whole of that astounding attempt at 
Boulogne is detailed in the most grotesque 
style. No translation can do justice to it— 
but here is a sample : 

‘‘In vain he shouts; in vain he cries at the 
top of his voice ‘ Vive 2 Empereur /!’—nothing does, 
He obtains not one mark of sympathy. Whereupon 
he fires a pistol at an officer, thereby smashing three 
teeth belonging to a common soldier, and then— 
M. Napoleon runs away. Hustled by his pur- 
suers, and being in too great a hurry to re-embark, 
he goes crash into the sea—he, and his general's 
uniform, his uncle’s cocked hat, his arms, and his 
hundred thousand francs, in gold and notes, which 
he has in his pockets. Monsieur is inevitably 
about to be drowned, when a common sailor 
plunges into the sea and restores M. Bonaparte to 
life and to society.” 

One of the anecdotes is very cruel; it 
refers to the great voting period, and to a 
bourgeois, who was asked : 

“*You have named Louis Napoleon em- 
peror ?’ 

“** Yes,’ said the bourgeois. 

“¢¢ Would you take him as a clerk ?” 

‘«*My faith—no,’ said the bourgeois.” 

Nor has M. de Mirecourt written a bad 
thing in achieving the following lines: 

‘*Machiavelli permits his disciple to embrace 
brother and sister in order to stifle them more 
effectually ; Napoleon did not hesitate to exhibit 
towards democracy a similar proof of affection.” 

The special-constable episode is made the 
most of—and too much, because we venture 
to believe Napoleon III. never “pointed a 
cannon on London Bridge against the 
Chartists.” M. de Mirecourt is horribly 
scornful over the whole of this special busi- 
ness, and thus concludes : 

‘*1t was even questioned whether he should be 
admitted into the ranks of the special constables, 
and under pretext that all the staffs were dis- 
tributed, the handle of a broom was cut up into 
three pieces, and one third of the product put into 
his hand. We are sure this anecdote is the truth.” 

M. Fould, erst banker, now minister, is 
cruelly handled, and it is after the detail of 
much borrowing, &c.,in connection with this 
child of fortune, that the pamphleteer cries, 

“ Et dire que tout cela est deT histoire, 6 misére!” 

When we arrive at tne imperial days we 
read much that is startling; indeed, we are 
informed that kisses, to be bestowed on a 
picture of the Emperor, sold well, at prices 
from one sou to three, according to the part 
of the figure which received the tribute. 

Of the terrible massacre, M. de Mirecourt 
can tell us naught that is new. As a per: 
sonal proof of the indiscriminate nature of 
that deeply-laid crime, he says that he 
himself saw no less than forty bodies of well 
dressed people lying in the streets. 

Perhaps one of the most degrading par- 
ticulars, as showing how completely alt 
feeling had deserted the soldiery, is the 
criticism of a soldier who, shooting an old 
man, saw him fall upon a heap of corpses: 
“ Good—he hasn’t bumped his head.” 

M. de Mirecourt has much to say on the 
suggested invasion. It is not worth the 
translating: the author is one who believes 
France could quite upset us, but not by such 
a means as M. Bonaparte, as he persists 1n 
calling the Emperor of the French ; who, it 
seems, “is, after Louis XI., the most _abo- 
minable type of egotism that has tarnished 
the throne of France.” 

M. de Mirecourt attributes the absurd 
and unenviable public halo which surrounds 
Plon-Plon to the neutrality 
Napoleon. Towards the end of the book the 
assumed revelations are terrible. “ Public 
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rumour has whispered of murders within 
the walls, and of private executions.” 

In conclusion, the author says of the 
Emperor and his mushroom satellites : 

“Napoleon has waded to the throne through 
blood, and now he robs France to shower gold 
upon his cringing and impure companions. Morny 
is worth sixty millions, but the other day he was 
ata woman’s apron strings. Magnan is growing 
fat, Fould is the high priest of Plutus, and Mirés 
is not in the galleys. But they will all arrive at 
that destination in time—for we believe in the 
justice of Heaven.” 

We have given much space to this book, 
but we have premised our reasons ; whether 
good or bad we leave our public to judge. 
But let M. de Mirecourt be assured of this, 
that if his forthcoming life of Her Majesty of 
England is to be modelled in his usual 
libellous style, he will find that the purlieus 
of the Strand are too hot to hold him. As 
for Lord Palmerston, whose life is promised, 
he can and will put a bold face upon any 
literary attack whatever. 





The Elements of Perspective, arranged for the 
Use of Schools. By John Ruskin, M.A., 
Author of “ Modern Painters,” &c. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

It is only within a comparatively recent 

period that Mr. Ruskin has come forward 

as a practical instructor in that art, of whose 
theory he has so long been by far the most 
brilliant and original exponent. Though, 
from the nature of their subject, it is impos- 
sible that his educational books should 
possess the same striking and dazzling ex- 
cellences which distinguish his theoretical 
works, they have nevertheless a merit of 
their own, which, though different in kind, 
is scarcely, if at all, inferior in degree. The 
illustrations to those works which have 
established Mr. Ruskin’s reputation as the 
most remarkable art-critic of his day, afford 
convincing proof that he is himself a 
draughtsman of no ordinary skill; and the 
practical books which he has more recently 
ublished show that he is eminently en- 
lowed with the still rarer power of com- 
municating to others the knowledge which 
he himself possesses. In his “ Elements of 
Drawing” the first principles of the art were 
stated in terms at once so simple and so 
suggestive, as at the same time to bring 
them entirely within the range of the 
student’s comprehension, and to attract his 
attention to them with irresistible force. 

The present volume is designed to facilitate 

the study of perspective in a similar manner. 

Owing to the comparatively technical nature 

of its subject, it is less likely than its pre- 

decessor to attract the notice of the general 
reader; but to the practical student it is, 
we think, likely to prove a most valuable 
manual. ‘The following extract from the 
reface will convey the best idea of Mr. 
uskin’s modest estimate of the position 
which he expects his work to occupy, and of 
the purposes which it is designed to fulfil : 
“For some time back I have felt the want, 
among students of drawing, of a written code of 
accurate perspective law ; the modes of construc- 
tion in common use being various, and, for some 

Problems, insufficient. It would have been de- 

sirable to draw up such a code in popular language, 

80 as to do away with the most repulsive difficul- 

ties of the subject ; but, finding this popularisa- 

tion would be impossible without elaborate figures 
and long explanations, such as I had no leisure to 

prepare, I have arranged the necessary rules in a 

short, mathematical form, which any schoolboy 

May read through in a few days after he has mas- 

tered the first three and the sixth books of Euclid, 





‘*Some awkward compromises have been ad- 
mitted between the first-attempted popular 
explanation, and the severer arrangement, in- 
volving irregular lettering and redundant 
phraseology ; but I cannot for the present do 
more, and leave the book therefore to its trial, 
hoping that, if it be found by masters of schools 
to answer its purpose, I may hereafter bring it 
into better form.” 

Mr. Ruskin arranges the rules of per- 
spective in twenty problems, some of which 
include two or three corollaries; and in an 
Appendix he adds a few well-chosen practical 
examples, for the elucidation of those few 
problems which especially require such aid. 
The student who has thoroughly mastered 
these few pages has it in his power “ to draw 
any form, however complicated, which does 
not involve intersection of curved surfaces.” 
He must not forget, however, that the book is 
designed merely as an aid to, not as a sub- 
stitute for, practical instruction ; and must 
not imagine that it will enable him to dis- 
pense with the direction and general super- 
vision of a competent teacher. 

Although the volume is mainly devoted to 
matter of a purely special and technical 
nature, it would not be Mr. Ruskin’s if it 
were entirely free from general deductions 
of very considerable interest and value. 
Take, for instance, the following observations 
which occur towards the conclusion of the 
work : 

‘*There is yet another and a very important 
reason, not only for care in placing the station- 
point, but for that accurate calculation of distance 
and observation of measurement which have been 
insisted on throughout this work. All drawings 
of objects on a reduced scale are, if rightly exe- 
cuted, drawings of the appearance of the object at 
the distance which in true perspective reduces it 
to that scale. They are not siall drawings of 
the object seen near, but drawings of the 
real size of the object scen far off. Thus, if you 
draw a mountain in a landscape, three inches high, 
you do not reduce all the features of the near 
mountain so as to come into three inches of paper. 
You could not do that. All that you can do is to 
give the appearance of the mountain, when it is 
so far off that three inches of paper would really 
hide it from you. It is precisely the same in 
drawing any other object. A face can no more be 
reduced in scale than « mountain can. It is in- 
finitely delicate already; it can only be quite 
rightly rendered in its own scale, or at least in the 
slightly-diminished scale which would be fixed 
by placing the plate of glass supposed to repre- 
sent the field of the picture, close to the figures. 
Correggio and Raphael were both fond of this 
slightly subdued magnitude of figure. Colossal 
painting, in which Correggio excelled all others, 
is usually the enlargement of a small picture (as a 
colossal sculpture is of a small statue), in order to 
permit the subject of it to be discerned at a dis- 
tance. The treatment of colossal (as distinguished 
from ordinary) paintings will depend, therefore, 
in general, on the principles of optics more than 
on those of perspective, though, occasionally, 
portions may be represented as if they were the 
projection of near objects on a plane behind them. 
In all points the subject is one of great difficulty 
and subtlety ; and its examination does not fall 
within the compass of this essay. 

‘*Lastly, it will follow from these considera- 
tions, and the conclusion is one of great practical 
importance, that, though pictures may be en- 
larged, they cannot be reduced, in copying them. 
All attempts to engrave pictures completely on a 
reduced scale are, for this reason, nugatory. The 
best that can be done is to give the aspect of the 
picture at the distance which reduces it in per- 
spective to the size required ; or, in other words, 
to make a drawing of the distant effect of the 
picture. Good painting, like nature’s own work, 
is infinite and unreduceable.” 

In conclusion, we must observe that it 





would have been well to bestow a little more 
care on the engraving of the diagrams by 
which the problems are illustrated. The 
lettering is very generally defective ; and in 
more than one case Mr. Ruskin has been 
compelled to append a note, pointing out 
and correcting positive inaccuracies in their 
construction. 








Views of Labour and Gold. By William 
Barnes, B.D. (John Russell Smith.) 
Mr. Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, whose 
“ Hwomely Rhymes ” are doubtless familiar 
to many of our readers, has in this instance 
appeared before the public in a new charac- 
ter, that of a political economist. It was 
scarcely necessary for him to tell us in his 
preface that “ the substance of the following 
notes was formed for a course of lectures on 
Labour and Gold ;” for the notes, though they 
profess to have been “wrought up into a 
fuller and more exact shape,” still bear the 
unmistakeable impress of the purpose for 
which they were originally designed. It is 
not only by the fragmentary and unconnected 
nature of the various sections into which the 
book is divided, that we are reminded of the 
lecturer’s platform, but also by the frequent 
introduction of illustrations of a familiar and 
colloquial sort, of which the following sample 
will afford a fair notion. It occurs in the 
section on the “Dignity of Disdain of 

Work:” 

“*T have fancied that were it not for the kind- 
ness of woman disdain of labour may enact a funny 
scene at a house, such as that a lady, Mrs. Mal- 
must, might be sitting in her room in a pelting 
storm of snow or hail, and may see through a 
window that her friend, Mrs. Mahrook, is at the 
door ; she rings the bell that the maid, who hap- 
pens to be at the top of the house, may open the 
door, as it is beneath herself to do such a work. 
The maid does not hear the bell, and the mistress, 
seeing herfriend shivering and shrinking and stamp- 
ing with cold feet, rings the bell still harder, and at 
last breaks the bell-rope, and then runs upstairs to 
fetch the maid for the unworthy work of a door- 
keeper, and at last greets her nose-frozen friend 
with such words as ‘Oh ! my dear Mrs. Mahrook, 
I am so grieved to find that you were kept so 
long at the door, and in such weather !’” 

Such parables as this may doubtless be 
very successful when orally delivered, and 
may raise a ready laugh from a sympathetic 
audience; but if, by any chance, the lecture 
in which they occur should come to be 
printed, their retention among graver mat- 
ter is, we think, an act of at least question- 
able wisdom. Unless chosen with remark- 
able skill, they cannot fail to convey, to some 
extent at least, the idea that the author is 
treating a seriqus subject in a silly and 
frivolous manner. In the present case their 
occurrence is to be the more regretted, 
because the graver portion of Mr. Barnes’s 
book really contains not a few valuable and 
suggestive observations on the interesting 
matters with which it deals. In spite of its 
disjointed and fragmentary form, the reader 
will find scattered up and down many true 
and just views bearing on the nature and 
mutual relations of wealth and labour, ex- 
pressed for the most part in simple and in- 
telligible language. Take, for instance, the 
following extract on “ Supply and Demand” : 

‘‘It appears, then, that labour is the measure 
of commercial value in several ways: Ist. As the 
labour which brings a commodity to hand ; 2nd. 
As the labour that would bring its equal to hand ; 
3rd. As the labour which would bring to hand 
the commodity next toit in good service ; 4th. As 
the labour for which circumstances call on the 
buyer without it. It may be answered that it is 
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supply and demand which are the measure of 
commercial prices. It is not true that supply 
singly, or demand singly, is a measure of com- 
mercial value; as there is a greater supply of 
mutton than there is of otter flesh, and yet 
mutton is of the higher price. ‘‘ Ah! but there 
is no demand for otter flesh,’ it may be answered, 
‘itis the demand that gives commercial value.’ 
Not singly. There is as great a demand for water 
as for brandy, or eau-de-Cologne, and yet water 
is of less commercial value than either of those 
commodities. ‘Ah!’ one may reply, ‘but it is 
supply and demand together that measures com- 
mercial price.’ It is labour, for supply and 
demand can be resolved into labour. The supply 
of a commodity is the measure of the labour by 
which commodities are brought to hand, and 
demand for a commodity is the measure of the 
labour for which circumstances call on the buyer 
without it.” 

On some questions of political economy, 
Mr. Barnes’s views are rather philanthropic 
than strictly scientific. Thus he finds an 
argument for the general distribution of 
land in small lots in the wholesome effect 
which the consciousness of independence 
produces in the mind of the small holder, 
and appears to be more alive to the evils than 
to the advantages which have attended the 
introduction of machinery. The fact is that 
Mr. Barnes, as a clergyman, brings forward 
considerations of moral right and wrong 
more prominently than the political econo- 
mist, who regards the subject from a strictly 
scientific point of view, can possibly do. 
The following passage will illustrate our 
meaning, and is, moreover, well and forcibly 
put : 

““In short, cunning and selfishness, and un- 
righteousness of several kinds, may bring in more 
ready money than goodness and truth ; and while 
people freely honour the great man who can afford 
to keep a town-house, or a yacht, or a pack of 
hounds, or a carriage and four, or any costly 
luxury of the highest life, let us not withhold 
honour from the man who can afford to keep a 
conscience, which, if we reckon the worldly gain 
that must be foregone to hold that most precious 
treasure, is of the greatest cost.” 

The desire to attach a clear meaning to 
all the different terms which are in use in 
connection with labour and gold, sometimes, 
we think, leads Mr. Barnes to a refinement 
of definition which does not always conduce 
to satisfactory results. Thus, in drawing a 
distinction between capital and wealth, he 
says, “I do not conceive that capital is 
exactly the same as wealth, since wealth 
seems to be life-gear, either wrought or won, 
or unwrought or unwon by the hand of 
men—such as the mineral wealth of un- 
worked mines, or, a rich harbour of fish by 
our shores—whereas capital is only the 
wealth of labour.” But surely Mr. Barnes 
does not mean to say that the possession of 
an unwrought and unprofitable source of 
riches constitutes wealth? Supposing a 
property to contain a mine, the existence of 
which is unknown, or which, if known, the 
owner steadily refuses to work, would Mr. 
Barnes say that the proprietor was any the 
wealthier for the existence of the mine? We 
do not know whether Mr. Barnes means to 
draw any distinction between wealth and 
true wealth; but he seems to us to take a 
juster and more comprehensible view, when, 
a few pages further on, he defines true wealth 
as “the happy use of a fullness of happily 
won or received life-gear.” At any rate, if 
we eliminate “true” from one side of the 
equation, and “ happy ” and “ happily ” from 
the other, we shall obtain a better definition 


Mr. Barnes is evidently a man of consider- 
able general information and of a wide range 
of reading, and in most cases he applies his 
knowledge with good effect to the explana- 
tion and illustration of the matters he has 
had in hand. Occasionally, however, he falls 
into the error of stating facts, which, though 
perfectly true in themselves, have no per- 
ceptible bearing on the subject with which 
he is dealing, and which prove nothing but 
his own personal acquaintance with them. 
Thus, at the beginning of the section on 
coin, he tells us that: 


‘*Gold and silver are taken for money for 
several qualities. Gold is a fine metal, very 
ductile and malleable, so that one grain of it in 
gold leaf will overspread four hundred square 
inches, and that 300,000 gold leaves will make 
only an inch in thickness. Gold is a metal of 
great tenacity and hardness, so that a golden wire 
of one-tenth of an inch thick will bear a weight 
of five hundred pounds, and it will waste but 
slowly in wear, The alchemists said that it was 
harder to destroy gold than to make it. It is 
a clean metal, and oxidises so slowly from the air 
as to be almost unrustsome ; it can be made, how- 
ever, to form compounds with oxygen, such as 
oxide of gold, and peroxide of gold.” 


Now, of all these facts respecting gold, the 
only one which bears in the slightest degree 
upon its fitness for a circulating medium is 
that which Mr. Barnes designates its “ un- 
rustsomeness.” It may be possible to make 
gold leaf very thin, and gold wire may be 
very strong, and chemists may be acquainted 
with two distinct oxides of gold; but why 
take the trouble of stating these facts in this 
place? Mr. Barnes makes a positive blunder 
where he says that gold is a metal of great 
hardness; he evidently labours under the 
impression that “hard” and “tenacious” 
are convertible terms. Gold is, in fact, one 
of the softest of the heavy metals; and 
though its softness, as rendering it easy 
to be worked, might perhaps be cited as 
one of the qualities which fit it for a 
circulating medium, it is always alloyed, 
previous to coinage, with a certain propor- 
tion of copper, in order to give it that 
degree of hardness which all coins exposed 
to constant wear and tear must necessarily 
possess. We may make the same remark 
concerning Mr. Barnes’s illustrations which 
we have just made respecting his general 
information. They are generally apposite 
and well-selected; but occasionally they do 
not bear very closely on the statement which 
they are designed to enforce. For instance, 
he is scarcely justified in citing Solon’s reply 
to Croesus—‘‘ No man should be deemed 
fortunate till his death, as in the course of 
many days, months, and years of life, with 
no two alike, the worst forms of evil may 
befall him;”—as a special assertion of the 
worthlessness of gold and silver, as compared 
with other instruments of temporal welfare. 
What Solon meant to enforce was the in- 
stability of all human happiness, from what- 
ever source it may be derived: so that the 
very point of his reply is lost unless we 
grant that he regarded Croesus as possessed 
of the means of happiness at the time at 
which the conversation took place. There 
are one or two other points which, though 
not of precisely the same character as the 
foregoing, may perhaps be mentioned in this 
place: “ Oh! it will be nice to fight in the 
shade,” is scarcely a fitting or dignified 
version of the famous reply made—not, as 





of the term “wealth” than that given 
above. 


Mr. Barnes asserts, by Leonidas—but by 
Diencces, the bravest of the Spartan band, 
when told that the Persians were sonumerous 
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that their arrows would darken the sun, 
Nor does our old friend, 
Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator, 
gain anything by being transferred into 
A traveller with nothing to lose 
Before robbers won’t shake in his shoes. 

Judging from these examples, we were 
inclined to recommend Mr. Barnes to be 
content with simply quoting, without at- 
tempting to translate, any passages of Greek 
or Latin which he may think fit to introduce, 
until we unfortunately fell in with the follow- 
ing passage, the extraordinary appearance 
of which compels us to acquiesce in the 
translation as, on the whole, the less evil of 
the two: 

‘* And when Lucian makes Mercury to sell, as 
slaves were sold, the Greek philosophers, he does 
not cal] them men, but lives. ‘ You,’ says Jupiter, 
‘put up the lives,’ steeson toos vecoos ; and then he 
cries, ‘I offer an excellent life,’ ariston veeon 
polo.” 

These, however, are but minor faults, and 
are far from being of sufficient importance 
to modify materially the opinion, which we 
have already expressed, that Mr. Barnes’s 
little book embodies in popular and intelli- 
gible language many just and sound views on 
some of the most interesting questions of 
political economy. 








The Natural History Review and Quarterly 
Journal of Science. (London and Edin- 
burgh: Williams & Norgate. Dublin: 
George Herbert.) 

Tus publication is devoted to the record of 
the proceedings of the various scientific 
societies which meet in Dublin. The arrange- 
ments of the contents is of rather a singular 
nature, at least to an English eye; and its 
adoption may possibly be attributed to the 
nationality of the journal. We have first 
reviews of books : then (this number forming 
the conclusion of the sixth volume) the title 
and index to the whole: and finally the 
record of the proceedings of the different 
societies above alluded to. Judging from the 
titles of the works selected for review, we 
should say that the editors of this periodical 
do not attach much importance to keeping 
up with the progress of current literature. 
Mollhausen’s “ Pacific,” Ellis’s “ Mada- 
gascar,” Agassiz “On Classification,” and 
Carpenter's “Animal Physiology,” are all 
books which have been before the public for 
a considerable time. The method of notice 
generally adopted consists in giving copious 
extracts. We should not quarrel with this 
practice at all if the reviewer did not profess 
to form a critical opinion on the work of 
which he is writing: but, when he proceeds 
to express dissatisfaction with a book, we do 
think that he is bound at least to attempt to 
assign some reason for his opinion. We 
cannot agree with the view of the reviewers 
duty which is taken in the following passage 
from the notice af Prof. Agassiz’s essay : 


‘‘We do not think it necessary to point out the 
several passages in this work wherein Professor 
Agassiz, with his wonted sagacity, has attacked 
problems hitherto unsolved, or endeavoured to 
place in nearer view the full truth of conclusions 
but dimly present to the minds of previous 
zoologists ; still less shall we attempt a detailed 
refutation of the many hasty and erroneous con- 
clusions into which, but too frequently, he suffers 
himself to be led ; on such subjects his work best 





speaks for itself. For our purpose a brief notice 
of its contents must suffice.” 

And then follow three large pages. of 
extract, in very small print. -A periodical 
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which reviews books in this fashion has no 
excuse for leaving works published in 1858 
unnoticed till the end of 1859. In this 
department is reprinted Capt. McClintock’s 
account of his recent expedition, which ap- 
peared in the Times. It is preceded by a 
few brief editorial remarks, from which we 
conclude that the gallant Arctic explorer 
must be an Irishman: since the indignation 
natural to the trampled natives of that 
oppressed island blazes out in a fervent 
denunciation of “a most dishonest attempt 
which has been made by a few of the London 
newspapers to appropriate the credit, which 
belongs only to Lady Franklin and the 
volunteers who manned her yacht, to the 
glorification of the Admiralty and the great 
Anglo-Saxon race!” 

The principal societies whose proceedings 
are recorded in this journal are the Dublin 
Geological and Natural History Societies, 
the Irish Academy, and the Royal Dublin 
Society. The papers read before the three 
first of these associations have mostly only a 
special interest: but some of those which 
have lately been laid before the Royal Dublin 
Society are more likely to attract the notice 
of the general public. These relate to 
questions connected with agriculture in 
general, and with agricultural chemistry in 
particular. Mr. Thomas Baldwin, Lecturer 
on Agriculture, Albert Model Farm, Glas- 
nevin, contributes a paper on the money 
value of manures, in which he insists on the 
necessity of viewing the subject by “ the light 
which chemistry has shed upon the brow 
of practice.” He points out that the present 
method of valuing manures by the amount 
of nitrogen which they contain is not to be 
relied on, because no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the whcle amount of nitrogen exists 
‘in forms of combination in which it cannot 
be made immediately available for the nutri- 
tion of plants. He proposes other more 
comprehensive methods of valuation; and 
insists very strongly on the necessity of 
protecting the farmer from the at present 
inevitable risk of being plundered by un- 

rincipled vendors of adulterated manure. 
The plan by which he designs to effect this 
purpose is the appointment by government 
of inspectors of manures, aided by a com- 
petent permanent staff of agricultural 
chemists. Dr. Haughton, Professor of 
Hygiene and Medical Jurisprudence in the 
College of Steevens’s Hospital, Dublin, dis- 
courses on the undisputed advantages of 
utilising as manure the sewage matter of 
our towns ; but contributes nothing towards 
the practical realisation of this undoubtedly 
desirable object, beyond the suggestion of a 
somewhat vague plan for the collection of 
Sewage matter. He must be aware that far 
more definite propositions than any con- 
‘tained in his paper have been for some years 
before the public. Certainly the most prac- 
tical paper on this subject is that commu- 
meated by Mr. Robert Galloway, F.C.S., 
Professor of Practical Chemistry, Museum 
of Irish Industry, who is of opinion that 
Manures are commonly valued too exclusively 


the amount of nitrogenous matter and | 


db 

Phosphates that they contain, whereas many 
soils require to be supplied with other in- 
gredients than these. One soil may be suc- 
cessfully treated by a manure which is not 
at all adapted for another; and sufficient 
attention is not, he thinks, paid to the 
nature of the soil in the choice of a manure. 
On this ground he is inclined to dispute 
the accuracy of some of the conclusions 





conceiving them to be based on expe- 
riments of a partial nature; and it is to 
this cause, rather than to any intentional 
dishonesty on the part of the witnesses, that 
he attributes the great discrepancy, already 


| alluded to by Mr. Baldwin, which is often 


found to exist between the actual results 
obtained from a manure, and those vouched 
for in the testimonials for which it is recom- 
mended. He concludes by announcing that 
he intends to institute a series of experiments 
with a view of ascertaining “to what sub- 
stance the absorptive properties of a soil are 
due; in what conditions a substance should 
be present in a soil to be useful to the im- 
mediate crop ; and what must be the relative 
quantities of the different substances consti- 
tuting the soil in order torender it in the high- 
est degree fertile.” These are, unquestionably, 
problems of the highest importance; and we 
shall be glad to hear that Mr. Galloway has 
made any progress towards their ultimate 
solution. 








The Combat of the Thirty. From a Breton 
Lay of the Fourteenth Century. With an 
Introduction, comprising a new chapter of 
Froissart. By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue chief value of this little brochure is his- 
torical rather than literary. It throws light 
on an obscure passage of history, and if 
genuine, as Mr. Harrison evidently thinks it 
is, it proves that the Combat ofthe Thirty— 
by far the most remarkable episode of the 
civil wars that desclated Brittany during the 
fourteenth century—was not apocryphal, as 
both French and English historians have 
regarded it, but a notable fact. This re- 
markable ballad, which is supposed to be 
almost contemporaneous with the events 
which it describes, was found in the “ Biblio- 
théque du Roi,’ by MM. de Freminville and 
Penhouét, the former of whom published an 
edition of it at Brest, in 1819, which was, 
however, incorrect. Subsequently an edition 
was published which left nothing to be 
desired on the score of accuracy, every word 
being collated with the original manuscript 
by M. Méon. This edition was published in 
1827 by M. Crapelet, under the auspices of 
the Comte de Corbiére, Minister of the 
Interior. Still more recently, M. Pitre 
Chevalier, author of “ Ancient and Modern 
Brittany,” has brought his zeal and anti- 
quarian knowledge to the illustration of this 
poem, which, as Mr. Ainsworth says, he is 
willing to regard as the testimony of an 
almost eye-witness of the conflict, while he 
ranks it above the newly-discovered chapter 
of Froissart, as “ more simple and character- 
istic, more complete and impartial.” Indeed, 
the enthusiasm of this gentleman is un- 
bounded. He regards with contempt the 
obelisk “ fifteen metres high, one metre and 
sixty centimetres wide at the base, and one 
metre wide at the top,” which records the 
valour of the “Thirty,” and suggests a 
monument which in his opinion would more 
befit the valour of the heroes and the glory 
of the country. Here is his little scheme : 
**In place of this needle of stone, which re- 
sembles everything and signifies nothing, dare to 
realise the dream of a Breton pilgrim. Take from 
the bowels of the ‘land of granite’ thirty gigantic 
blocks, such as are to be found at Carnac or at 
Lok-Mariaker. Peradventure, you may find them 
on the very moor which was bedewed with the 
blood of the Thirty. Range these blocks in line 
of battle upon the place of the combat, as were 
ranged the champions of Brittany before the 


arrived at by Messrs. Laws and Gilbert, | Marshal de Beaumanoir. Summon thirty Breton 





artists, and, if artists are wanting, summon work- 
men ; order these simple statuaries to carve from 
each block a colossal knight, with his helm on 
head, his hand upon his sword, and his shield by 
his side ; all this to be naturally and largely indi- 
cated, as becomes men of iron sculptured in 
granite. Provided that the manly visage is dis- 
tinguishable under the visor, that the outline of 
the human form is preserved, that the armour 
defines itself boldly against the sky, and that the 
pedestal and the statue form an indestructible 
mass, nothing more is wanted. Upon these thirty 
escutcheons engrave the thirty names and the 
thirty armorial bearings. Plant in the middle of 
the line an oak like that of Mi-Voie. Let it grow 
and spread itself out freely till it shall cover all 
the knights with its shade. And when, one day, 
the traveller crossing this moor shall see rising 
before him this enormous tree, and those thirty 
stone warriors, whether the sun may project afar 
their gigantic silhouettes, or the moon may 
multiply or render yet larger their phantoms, that 
traveller will recognise a nation which for three 
thousand years has repulsed the foreigner, and 
which yet knows how, like the ancient Druids, to 
erect memorial stones to its heroes.” 

The chapter of Froissart, which has not 
been included in any English edition of the 
old chronicler, was discovered among the 
manuscript collections of the Prince de 
Soubise, and was published in 1824 by M. 
Buchon. It is curious, and confirms the 
account of the encounter given by the 
ballad, with which it agrees in almost every 
particular. Froissart declares that he had 
himself seen some of the heroes of this 
famous fight. “Sithence, I saw, seated at 
the table of Charles, King of France, a 
Breton knight, who had been present at the 
conflict, Messire Yervains (Yves) Charruel ; 
his visage was so gashed and hacked that it 
showed plainly enough that the affair had 
been well fought. There also I saw Messire 
Enguerrant Duedins, a good knight of 
Picardy, who gave like proof that he had 
been at the fight; and another esquire, 
named Hues de Raincevaus. So this action,” 
he continues, “came to be much talked 
about. By some it was looked upon as of 
little account, by others as a marvellous 
feat, and of great hardihood.” 

It only remains for us to add that the 
ballad in Mr. Ainsworth’s version is spirited 
and vigorous, though here and there some- 
what rough and unmusical. Some of the 
stanzas have the clang of steel in them, and 
clash with martial music. Moreover, an 
antique cast is given to the poem by the 
translator, whose familiarity with our own 
ballad literature has enabled him to throw 
the shadows of antiquity upon his rendering. 





Socrery or Encrnrers.—The Annual Dinner 
of the above Society was held on Thursday 
evening, December 8th, at Messrs. Simpson’s, in 
the Strand, H. P. Stephenson, Esq., in the 
chair, when about 40 sat down to dinner. The 
honorary secretary, in giving a general review of 
the Society from its commencement, stated that 
it was originated in the year 1854; that in 1855 
it consisted of only 20 members, and that from 
that date it had gradually increased in numbers, 
and at the present time there were upwards of 
150 members belonging to the Society, and that 
the attendance of members at the monthly meet- 
ings had increased from 12 to 75. He also 
observed that the Society included civil engineers, 
assistants and pupils of engineers, manufacturers, 
and scientific men, connected collaterally with 
the profession ; and the subscription being only 
the nominal sum of 10s. per annum, he anticipated 
an increase of numbers. At present, the Society 
held their ordinary meetings in the Lower Hall, 
Exeter Hall; but he hoped that in a few years 
they might be able to meet in their own house. 
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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


No cause is helped by the application of 
hard names to its opponents. If the vituper- 
ation be deserved, it is still superfluous. If 
not, abuse is like cursing, aud resembles the 
chickens who always come home to roost. 
The repeal of the corn laws would have been 
effected earlier, had not the impost in ques- 
tion been nicknaméd “the bread tax.” Mobs 
might be caught by so unfair an application, 
but legislators took a little more time before 
they could decide on a policy, the very 
phraseology of which was so disingenuous. 
We perceive that a movement is being ex- 
cited just now into renewed activity, to ob- 
tain a commission for a repeal of the duty 
on paper; and, as a preliminary step, tracts 
are circulated in all directions, setting forth 
the mischievous consequences of “ taxes upon 
knowledge.” Now, before we add our influ- 
ence to the cause so advocated, we should 
like to be a little better informed as to what 
is meant by taxes upon knowledge. A tax 
on bread is intelligible enough; the term 
becomes very perplexing when applied toa 
duty on foreign corn. A tax on schools or 
on books would be clearly enough a tax 
on knowledge. It is not at first clear that 
a taX on paper can be properly so desig- 
nated. It is true that books are made of 
paper, but so are many other articles which 
are but remotely connected with knowledge. 
The grocers of this country use as much 
as the publishers, all other trades taken 
together as much as the grocers. At least 
one-third of the very books themselves are 
ultimately and most deservedly applied 
to similar purposes. Commerce employs 
at least as much as literature for its ac- 
counts, its book-keeping, and its corre- 
spondence ; and it may be fairly stated that 
only one quarter of the tax raised on 
paper falls in reality on printed books 
or periodicals. The whole amount raised 
in the year 1858 was £1,281,023; in 
other words, we may say that, in round 
numbers, literature paid in that year in the 
shape of paper tax somewhat more than 
£300,000. We are quite willing that this 
sum should be remitted; it is expedient on 
many grounds that it should be so; but the 
amount is certainly not large enough to make 
much difference in the facility for acquiring 
knowledge. It would be a boon to publishers, 
but it could hardly reduce by any appreciable 
fraction the price of books. 

Another question of great importance in 
this controversy is—what is paper? and 
this has been variously answered by different 
decisions of the law courts—conclusive for 
the time as to the substances adjudicated on 
—but not tending to give us any principles 
by which we may decide what is excisable 
and what is not. On the 20th of last April, 
the Court of Exchequer decided as follows: 
“Paper may PeRuArs be described as a 
manufactured substance composed of fibres 
adhering together, and in form consisting of 
sheets of various sizes, and of different thick- 
nesses, used for writing or printing or other 
purposes to which flexible sheets are ap- 
plicable.” This was the decision of the 
Court of Exchequer, on the 20th of April 
last—but surely there must be an error in 
the date of this extraordinary document. It 
could not have been issued on any other day 
than the first of that month, for it is evidently 
calculated to stultify, in a most remarkable 
degree, all who are in any way affected by it. 
And first let us look at the word perhaps. 
Here is a decision by which excise officers 





are to be guided in ascertaining what, in the 
eye of the law, is paper, and what is not so, 
and the description commences with a 
perhaps! Perhaps it may be a good description 
of the article; perhaps it may not. It is a 
decision which decides nothing ; a conclusion 
wherein nothing is concluded. Then, in 
order to make this confusion worse con- 
founded, the uses of the article are called in 
to aid in solving the question, whether it be 
excisable or not; and after giving two of 
such uses, the Exchequer scribe goes on to 
add, “or other uses to which flexible sheets 
are liable.” Now, felt is just such a sub- 
stance, and it is used to make hats, and 
coverings for floors, and roofs for houses; it 
forms flexible sheets, and though not used 
for “writing or printing,” it is used for 
“other purposes.” According to this sapient 
conclusion, felt must be paper. 

Let us take another substance—pulp- 
parchment, or parchment made by reducing 
to pulp fragments of the skin of animals, 
and rolling out the pulp into sheets. This 
our Court of Exchequer has decided to be 
not parchment, but paper, and excisable as 
such. On the other hand, the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick, in a case decided 
October 23rd, 1858, came to the conclusion 
that the pulp so manufactured was parch- 
ment and not paper. It would seem that all 
textile fabrics might be proved by the 
Exchequer definition to be paper—broad- 
cloth, silk, calico, canvas ; and thus we come 
to a reductio ad absurduwm, which Govern- 
ment must accept, or contrive some other 
definition of paper. 

But now supposing it to be settled what 
paper is—and that parchment, felt, scale- 
board, broadcloth, canvas and calico, are ex- 
cluded, the question next arises, what is to 
be done in order not to make the paper duty 
a tax on knowledge P—and it is clear that at 
the most, one quarter only of the present 
impost can be so considered. Why should 
not this be settled on a liberal basis—and 
yet one dictated by common sense? It is no 
unfair thing to tax the paper in which tea, 
sugar, butter, cheese, or even books are 
wrapped when sent home from the seller to 
the purchaser. This at all events is no 
tax upon knowledge. Neither can such 
a term be applied to the impost on the 
merchant's ledger or the ladies’ scented 
and tinted note paper. A revenue must be 
raised from some sources, and these appear 
as fair as any. One thing must recommend 
them to a large class of politicians among 
us, viz., that they fall wholly on the higher 
and middle classes. But with regard to 
books and periodicals, the case is we admit 
somewhat different. We would willingly see 
a drawback granted on all paper used for 
such purposes, and this we think would at 
once meet the demand of those who call 
the paper duty a tax on knowledge, and at 
the same time would not seriously injure 
the revenue. We would recommend the 
concession not only to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as one that might gracefully be 
made, but also to the association whose 
object it is to obtain the repeal of taxes on 
knowledge as one with which they ought to 
be entirely satisfied. And now will come 
the ulterior inquiry, what will be gained by the 
repeal ? We fear not much. . No one imagines 
that a single copy of a newspaper can be sold 
at a smaller price through the remission 
of the paper duty, and the decrease in the 
sale of the score or the hundred could not 
affect the consumer. To ourselves the repeal 
would be a boon, but we have no expectation 





of being able to reduce the price of the 
Literary GazrTrr even one halfpenny per 
copy. The remission would aid newspaper 
publishers and proprietors, booksellers, and 
stationers, but we do not expect that much 
of the money saved would go into the pockets 
of the public. One advantage may be gained, 
and this is but a slight one. At present 
there are certain cheap papers, printed on 
poor, thin, and bad paper ; they are difficult 
to read, and are never preserved. Were 
their proprietors able to obtain a drawback 
on the paper which they employ, they would 
use the same kind as that on which the 
higher-class journals are printed, and would 
probably considerably increase a circulation 
already extremely large. Still the only 
benefit to the public would be that they 
would get these penny papers in a more 
agreeable form. 

We shall not enter into this consideration 
further. We have, we think, indicated the 
best way to relieve literature without 
causing any serious falling off in the revenue. 

Another form of tax which is frequently 
adduced as a tax upon knowledge is that 
on houses or places used for educational, 
literary, and scientific purposes. We should 
not allude to this were it not that the mode 
which the Government has adopted of re- 
lieving knowledge from imposts forms a 
perfectly available precedent for that which 
we recommend with regard to paper. 

In fact, here the remedy was so plain and 
obvious that it was impossible to fail seeing 
it. Noone could say, remit the house and 
assessed taxes, because they occasionally and 
incidentally fall heavily on scientific and 
literary institutions. The proper mode of 
proceeding was at once evident—buildings 
used solely for such purposes were exempted 
from the operation of the tax, and each 
particular case was judged of upon its own 
merits. In no country can knowledge be 
said to be less taxed than in England, and if 
the remission which we recommend be 
accorded, it may then be fairly said to be 
freed from all taxes whatever. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Day of Small Things. By the Author of 
‘*Mary Powell,” One Vol. (Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 
WE confess to a great admiration for the works of 
Miss Channell, and are always ready to” greet 
them with a warm welcome. Her shrewd appre- 
ciation of men and things, her genial nature, and 
her deep-thoughtedness, are apparent in every 
tale she writes. ‘‘ Mary Powell,” above all, 
has a nook in our book-case whence it can con- 
veniently be withdrawn at odd moments of leisure, 
and where it is never replaced without regret. In 
‘*The Day of Small Things,” we find many evi- 
dences of the lady’s peculiar powers, but we are 
nevertheless cnmpeled to confess that as a whole 
it has disappointed us. It is one of those books 
of which we turn over page after page, pleasantly 
and even profitably, but when the volume is 
closed we have arrived at no climax whatever ; 
and we feel that this work might have been 
carried on in the same desultory manner to 
an indefinite length without involving any 
difficulty, or evolving any plot. This is de- 
cidedly a blemish, and betrays a paucity of in- 
vention altogether unworthy of the gifted author. 
It may be, and undoubtedly is, very charming to 
find one’s path enamelled with flowers, Lom a 
with sunshine, and vocal with the songs of birds ; 
but we nevertheless look to reach our goal at last, 
and this is precisely what, in the present instance, 

Miss Channell has not permitted us to do. 

tame Christmas family party terminating a volume 
of 236 pages, cannot but prove unsatisfactory and 
disappointing to the reader ; and the rather that, 
during the progress of the book, we are constantly 
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coming upon incidents which lead us to anticipate 
some interesting result. Witness the episode of 
the Ringwoods, which prepares us for a domestic 
tragedy, and which simply ends by the worthy 
gentleman letting his house for a few months, in 
order that his weak and untidy wife may pass the 
season at the sea-side; and the case which we 
have here instanced, may be accepted as an ex- 
ample of the entire machinery of the book. Just 
as we begin to imagine that we have made 
acquaintance with the several characters, they 
fade from us like the figures of a phantasmagoria, 
and leave nothing tangible behind them. It is 
because we have so high and so legitimate an 
opinion of this lady's talent, that we have felt 
ourselves called upon to expatiate thus largely 
upon a ‘‘short coming” which we confess is to us 
incomprehensible ; and we are almost led to fear 
that the work must have been produced during a 
season of mental or physical suffering, a fact 
which none would regret more sincerely than our- 
selves, In the aggregate then, we have shown 
that we do not consider ‘‘The Day of Small 
Things” worthy of its author's reputation ; but 
taking it in detail we find scattered over its pages 
passages of extraordinary beauty and pathos. 
Mrs. Cheerlove, the assumed author of the diary, 
is a charming creature, a confirmed invalid, puri- 
fied and almost spiritualised by her sufferings, 
and thoroughly working out the motto which 
adorns the title page of the volume : 


** Young and old all brought their troubles, 
Small and great, for me to hear ; 

I have often bless’d my sorrow, 
That drew others’ grief so near.”” 


Quite in Miss Channell's old and admirable vein 
too, are the following reflections : ‘‘ We must not 
despise the day of small things. Line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little, effect something at last. Grains of sand 
buried the Sphinx :” 


“*T have sometimes puzzled myself about the much- 
vexed question, ‘Should we try to do good in the world 
at large, before we have done all the good that needs to 
be done at home?” There is a great cry got up against 
Mrs. Jellaby, and other pseudo-representatives of a class 
whose sympathies are widely engaged ; and so much has 
been said about ‘charity beginning at home, and charity 
that ends there,” that one gets rather perplexed. The 
Bishop of Oxford has, I think, lately settled the question. 
He said, ‘Our Saviour foresaw and provided against it, 
by dispersing His disciples far and wide, while yet much 
remained to be done in Jerusalem.’”’ Here is a guide, 
then, for us: we may do all the good we can, far and 
wide, even though we should be disappointed nearer 
por or even in our homes, of doing all the good we 
wish, . ‘ A is 

“*A pennyworth of putty and a pennyworth of paint,’ 
said a nobleman, in the last century, ‘would make my 
countess as handsome as any at court.’ Certes, a penny- 
worth of putty and a pennyworth of paint, or something 
equivalent, will often go far towards making a house look 
tidy and respectable. But, in Mrs. Ringwood’s domains, 
il poco pit is sadly wanting. A man may laugh at an 
Irish waiter who confidentially whispers to him, as he 

ds him his venison, that ‘there is no currant jelly on 
the sideboard, but plenty of lobster-sace,’ but he will not 
endure it from his wife. 4 ° ° . . 

“We speak of the merry month of May, and why not of 
the merry month of December? Well, there is an answer 
to that question; but, before I give it, I will consider 
what may be said on the bright side. True it is, that 
many of nature’s processes are now veiled from human 
sight; but not less true is it that they are secretly pro- 
gressing. The seed-corn is garnered in the earth; the 
earth itself in many spots is sweetening; the leafless trees 
are preparing to burst into verdure next spring; and had 
we power to observe what is going on in their secret 
vessels, how much should we find to delight and surprise 
us! what multitudes of contrivances of which we have no 
knowledge, and even too delicate and complex to be com- 

rehended ! Meanwhile, many ofthe trees, when unlopped, 

ave forms so beautiful as to present a delicate tracery, 
reminding one of black lace (though that is a miserable 
comparison), when seen in the distance against the clear 
grey sky. There is little to do in the field; but the flail 
resounds noisily within the barn; and the horses and 
cattle enjoy the comfortable warmth of the straw-yard. 
Then, within-doors, how snug and sociable is the fire- 
side! How the solitary enjoy the book, and the domestic 
party the long talks they had no leisure for in the sum- 
mer! Christmas is coming; and is not that season pro- 
verbially merry, save where there is some sad domestic 
bereavement or affliction? How gay the shops are! with 
winter fabrics, and warm furs, and brilliant ribbons ; with 
jolly sirloins, plump poultry, heaps of golden oranges, 
rosy apples, and all kinds of winter fruit! How gladly 
we think that the young folks will soon come home for 
the holidays! . . . Dearly do schoolboys love a hard 
winter, because it brings sliding, and skating, and snow- 
ing \in its train. Is not December, then, a merry 
month? Well, there is a reverse to the picture. In the 
first place, we poor, creaky invalids feel his cold touch in 





every joint, and at every shortening breath drawn from 
our wheezing chests, and very early in the month get 
shut up by the peremptory doctor; unless, indeed, we 
are too poor to be laid aside from the active toil that 
wins daily bread. Let the invalid with every com- 
fort around her, think of those who have neither warm 
fires nor warm clothing, nor warm bedding, nor warm 
food. See their sad, pinched faces, shrinking forms, 
chilblained hands, and ill-protected feet; think of their 
desolate dwellings, where the rain drops through the 
roof, where the broken pane is stuffed with rags, 
and where, for many hours daily, no fire burns on 
the hearth; and then refuse them sympathy and aid if 
you are not of the same flesh and blood, children of the 
same Creator! Oh, the time is drawing near when we 
may indeed warm our own hearts by warming the bodies 
of others! by putting shoes with warm stockings on bare 
feet, thick tweed on shoulders, and flannel on chests, 
coals in the grate, and wholesome, nourishing food on the 
table! Hereis our encouragement—‘ And thou shalt be 
blessed : for they cannot recompense thee, but thou shalt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of the just.’ ”’ 


We regret that we have no further room for 
extract, or we could multiply pleasant passages 
like these, ad infinitum ; but we must not con- 
clude our notice of the work without remarking 
upon the high moral tone by which it is pervaded, 
and the admirable lessons of self-government and 
self-denial that it inculcates. 





Against Wind and Tide. 
of ‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. &c. 
Vols. (Smith & Elder.) 

Tue new publishing season has commenced 

auspiciously ; and the novel now before us is by 

many degrees the best specimen of fiction that 
has been placed in our hands. With much of the 

terseness and vigour of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” it has a 

refinement which we do not find in that very 

clever work, and a combined knowledge of the 
world and insight into character, which renders 
the tale startlingly real and life-like. The plot, 
although involved, unravels itself in a masterly 
manner, and there are delicious little bits of prose 
poetry scattered through the pages which makes 
our breath come quicker, and our pulses throb. 
Who could calmly read the following passage ? 


“They buried Lilian one showery February afternoon 
in the pretty little churchyard where Robert’s mother lay 
—only a sod divided the two graves. The service over, 
priest and —— gone, Robert, in a stupor of sorrow, 
flung himself beside it bitterly weeping. To leave her— 
her whom his love could never guard too tenderly --alone 
in the rain and the cold, alone with the heavy earth upon 
her breast,—ah! it was cruel, cruel! How sweet, how 
lovely, how gentle, she had been! how good and thought- 
ful always for others, how most dear and precious of all 
tohim! No more sweet kisses, no more soft, loving, 

etulant words; where the sunshine of her youth and 
happiness had been, nothing more for ever but a cold, 
blank silence. 

“He had a dream that night, in which he saw her as 
he saw her once long ago, gathering posies in Lady 
Leigh’s garden ; she had a child by one hand, and a 
great heap of many-hued blossoms gathered up in the 
other arm; her face was happy, and she went on step b 
step culling others, until he lost sight of her ina t ick 
grove, where he thought he could hear her begin to sing 
as she disappeared. Every sense stretched towards the 
voice dying in the distance, he awoke—awoke to find 
himself alone, and no sound but the waves breaking on 
the shore in the gray of the morning. He sprang up and 
went away to look at the grave again, and found it 
covered with a white frost. Oh! could the pure spirit in 
heaven hear the sad outcry of his bereaved heart ? 

“* What sorrow was like this sorrow, what loss like this 
loss? His whole life stripped of its joy! Ifthe passion- 
ate grief overcame the long obedience, the One who has 
tasted human suffering and carried the remembrance of 
it to heaven will plead his pardon; it is not for us, weak, 
less tried, or less feeling, to condemn such anguish as a 
blind rebellion. God knows, and only God must judge! 

“‘ Everything in his vision had taken a strange dimness 
and unreality : death often spreads this veil between us 
and life, while the first solemnity of his visit is upon us; 
and how hard and repulsive are the outlines of our exist- 
ence when it is withdrawn! Robert went back to see 
Brisk looking over the garden hedge from his paddock | 
for the bits of bread Lilian used to send him out at break- 
fast time ; to see a sheaf of letters lying on the table; to 
hear that Dr. Warley had stopped on his way to a patient 
to inquire after him ; to see, in fact, the life that was yet 
to be lived alreacy claiming him from the life that was | 
closed. He fed the pony, which pressed its head against 
his arm, and turned its wilful eye towards the window 
for the pretty face that was not peeping out at him any | 
more; he glanced over his letters (one of them contained | 
tidings of the sudden death of Lady Leigh), and read one | 
or two without any impression of their sense; he ate his 
tasteless meal, and thought of the day that was be- 
fore him. 

“In all the vigour, courage, and beauty of his being, 
his days scarcely at their meridian, and yet all their in- 
expressible grace and charm gone, the future stretched 
long before him, but the hopes that once he had woven 
about it were all vanished like the bright dew from the , 
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morning grass. In this future he would nobly bear his 
part, toiling and waiting and looking forward; but it had 
no more sweet scenes of happy love, no sunny hours of 
perfect content, where he could wish the day to stand 
still. He knew what he had lost, and felt it in all its 
intense bitterness.” 

The contrasted characters of the twin brothers 
are as ably limned as those of Hogarth’s two 
apprentices, and we follow the fortune of each to 
its goal with the same feeling of its moral fitness 
and justice. What can be more comprehensive 
than the comments of the long enduring lodging- 
housekeeper of the starving spendthrift : 

*** When young men fall so low as he’d done, their 

ride makes ’em shy of telling their friends,’ said Mrs. 
Mawson. ‘Besides, they’re always hoping that some- 
thing lucky will turn up to right them, though it rarely 
does. I’ve a gentleman in my drawing-room who hasn't 
paid me a penny since Christmas, but whose own people 
are quite quality, as I can tell by the letters he gets and 
sends away. But he is worse off, to my —s than 
— a poor fellow who can earn sixpence by holding a 
gentleman’s horse, or by running on a message. There’s 
other folks pined and hungry besides them that stand in 
rags at the street corners, and offer you three bundles of 
matches fora penny. All the respectable lodging-house 
keepers could tell sa that; and, for my part, I almost 


pity genteel poor folks most.’ ’’ 


One more charming extract, and we will venture 
upon no further development of the contents of 
the book, which treats of high and low life with 
equal ability ; for we are greatly mistaken if the 
few glimpses of its matter and manner which we 
shall have thus afforded to our readers will not 
suffice to render them eager to peruse the whole. 
We more than sincerely—we critically—recom- 
mend to each and all the admirably constructed 
and gracefully written tale, ‘‘ Against Wind and 
Tide.” 

“There was a statuary’s work-shop abutting on a 
corner of the church-yard which she had to pass in going 
to her father’s, where people who wanted monuments for 
their deceased friends went to choose the design. The 
statuary was a merry little old man, who always whistled 
as he chipped, and had a store of queer, grave anecdotes 
for his gossips—and his gossips were many, for everybody 
who took the short cut across the churchyard was obliged 
to pass his corner. 

“Lilian often stopped to speak to him, and one sun- 
shiny morning during this tragical period she paused and 
looked in; seeing him at his work and alone. 

***A fine morning, Miss Lilian; what think you to this 
idea? I call it a very sweet idea, indeed!’ cried he, 
briskly, nodding at her and pointing to the piece of pure 
white marble, on which he was labouring. Lilian ap- 
proached nearer and saw a lily, broken from the stem, 
sculptured on the top. ‘What should you say to sucha 
stone as this for yourself, now?’ asked the statuary, 
with his head on one side, and his sharp little eyes turned 
up to her face. ‘It is the neatest thing I ever set my 
chisel to.” 

*** For whom is it, John?’ 

“*Tt is for that daughter of Dean Mauleverer, Rose 
Mary Mauleverer. I’ve got the inscription in my pocket- 
book now,’ taking it out and reading off in a solemn sing- 
song: ‘In Memory of Rose Mary, youngest daughter of 
William Mauleverer, D.D., Dean of Walton Minster, who 
died April 27, 1822, aged nineteen years. ‘‘ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.”’ ‘Now you would say that was ina real pious 
spirit, wouldn’t you, miss?’ asked he, sinking his voice 
confidentially ; ‘ but I’ll tell you what it seems to me—it 
seems a laying of our own hardness to the Lord’s account 
—that’s what it seems to me. The old man’s sorry now, 
but he should have let her have her way—no good ever 
comes of crossing young folk’s fancies. You will have 
heard the story, I dare say, miss?’ 

“Yes, Lilian had heard; in fact, Lady Leigh had quoted 
it to her as an instance of the headstrong folly of a girl ia 
love; she would rather die than profess to give up the 
curate, whom the dean disapproved—the curate who, 
thirty years after she was in her grave, came to the 
dignity of bishop! But how could the dean foresee that ? 
The curate had only scholarship and fine personal quali- 
ties, no money, no family connections to push him, no 
rank, no anything but himself—and a dean’s daughter 
must marry something more than a man ! 

“ *T’ve seen her,’ said old John, touching the flower 
delicately with his hand; ‘I’ve seen her many a time 
standing just where you are standing now, as bright and 
pretty a little girl as there was in all the town. She was 
a bit of a favourite of mine—I have my favourites like 
other folks, Miss Lilian—and her it did me good to see, 
Then sometimes Mr. Wilson would come along and speak 
to her here: he could see her from his window at his 
lodgings by your father’s when she stood at my door, and 
it is my belief he made an errand out on purpose often— 
bless you, I know.’ 

— it is a pretty design, John,’ said Lilian, abstractedly ; 
‘who chose it ?” 4 

«The strange thing, miss! she chose it herself. She 
was talking here to me one evening last summer, and 
says she, ‘‘ John, did you ever carve a broken lily on a 
young girl’s tombstone?” and says I, “‘No.” “Then do 
the first time you have such a commission, I saw one on 
a@ monument abroad, and I thought it a beautiful fancy,’’ 
says she. And so when the dean came to choose her a 
stone, I told him what she had said; and he nodded to 
me to carry it out.’” 
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Bentley Priory. By Mrs. Hastings Parker. Three 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tus is a very pretty novel: a very pretty novel, 
indeed. It is like a sheet of gauze-paper, fine, 
smooth, and flimsy. There is not, however, 
much to get through, each page consisting only of 
nineteen lines, an arrangement with which we 
have no inclination to cavil, although we have 
been forcibly reminded of one of the many literary 
trials of Alexandre Dumas, during which, having 
been called upon to explain the reason why he, 
the said Alexandre, had failed in his contract 
with a, certain publisher to furnish a given amount 
of fiction within a stated time, the hundred-horse- 
power novelist pleaded that he had forfeited no 
engagement of the kind, having, from conscien- 
tious motives, refused the offer which had been 
made to him, and which consisted of a franc a 
line. ‘‘I represented to him,” said the author of 
“*“‘Monte Christo,” ‘‘that such a proposal left him 
too much at my mercy; as, should I see fit to do 
so, I could work out a line, not merely in two or 
three words, but even in one. ‘ Allons, mon cher,’ 
‘Soyez, bon enfant,’ and, at a pinch, a bare ‘ Oui’ 
or ‘Non’ might serve my turn, which I could not 
but consider would be somewhat overpaid at 
twenty sous.” We quite agree with him. Not 
that we profess to imagine that Mrs. Hastings 
Parker has disposed of ‘‘ Bentley Priory” upon 
similar terms ; but that she has been less scrupu- 
lous towards the English public—or, rather, 
towards that portion of it into whose hands her 
novel may chance to fall—than her Gallic contem- 
porary towards the bibliopole who trusted to his 
good faith. We have in her pages of nineteen lines 
a multiplicity which are composed of : ‘‘ Oh, yes,” 
“* And why not ?” ‘‘ For the season, eh?” ‘ Yes,” 
‘Any one there now ?” ‘‘ Quite,” ‘‘ And Sir Wil- 
liam?” ‘‘You sing, I daresay ;” nor is this the 
most crying sin of the book, for we are inundated 
with ‘bald snips of Itaiian without point or pur- 
pose, almost every character that it contains in- 
dulging in the absurdity of ‘‘ Caro,” ‘‘ Carina,” 
“La bella Malia,” ‘* Mille grazia,” and, as the 
author would say, tutti quanti; all this is bad 
enough, mere fiddle-faddle which might have 
looked very learned and elegant fifty years ago; 
but our age is one of progression, and we throw 
aside our vocabulary when we have done with it. 
Once, and only once, Mrs. Hastings Parker appears 
to have been transiently awakened to a sense of 
the absurdity of her polyglot performances, as we 
judge from the following passage :— 

** € Buon giorno, carina. Come sta?’ said she, with the 
little bit of Italian with which her language was always 
tesselated. (What would Johnson say could he listen to 
the hodge-podge into which our pure Saxon is degene- 
rating ?)”’ 


Say, my dear madam ?—why, that he sincerely 
rejoiced to know that so vicious and vulgar a 
habit as that in which you have caused all your 
principal characters to indulge, never did, and 
never can, obtain among rational and well-bred 
persons ; and, meanwhile, we quite agree with 
you that ‘‘hodge-podge” is consequently a very 
fitting and sufficiently elegant term by which to 
designate twaddle so inconsistent and so senseless. 

As regards the subject-matter of these three 
volumes, we have a great deal of love, a great deal 
of opera, dejediners dansants, balls, and flirtations ; 
innumerable references to the Cowrt Journal and 
the Morning Post; honourable mention duly 
made of Handcock the jeweller, and Isidore the 
coiffeur ; a presentation at court ; the hundredth- 
time told tale of the Carnival at Rome, but we 
regrét to say not one new idea. The ‘‘silver- 
fork” phase of the book is consistent enough ; 
indeed, it is ‘‘silver-gilt” throughout ; but the 
plot, such as it is, is miserably mismanaged. The 
author commences by presenting to our acquaint- 
ance a species of admirable Crichton, who was 
originally beyond all mistake intended for her 
hero ; but whether “a change came o’er the spirit 
of her dream,” or that she found the gentleman 
unmanageable in her hands, she suddenly veers 
round and renders him an object of intense con- 
tempt, a heartless, shallow, self-idolising male 
coquette, who terminates his butterfly career by 
marrying the sister of the heroine, whose heart he 





has almost broken by his inveterate egotism. 
Then the heroine herself, having been induced to 
receive and to accept a second lover, towards 
whom she begins with the ‘little aversion,” 
which, we are told, rarely fails to grow into a 
softer feeling, runs a sad risk of losing him in his 
turn by the abstraction of her private journal by 
two foreign servants, who forward it to the 
enamoured suitor, thereby causing him to resign 
all claim to her hand, the daily detail of her 
passion for another proving unpalatable to his 
taste. He leaves England in a huff, bequeatking 
to her the practical lesson that young ladies in 
love should not keep diaries. As the book draws 
to a close, it is, however, necessary that a recon- 
ciliation should be effected, which is accordingly 
brought about in avery peculiar manner. The 
unlucky journal was, as we have stated, the sole 
cause of Lord Errington’s estrangement from Miss 
Emily Marston, and while he is still ‘‘nursing 
his wrath to keep it warm,” he accidentally sees 
the ‘“‘ambiguously worded” paragraph in the 
Morning Post, by which the public are informed 
that the flirting Mr. Mandeville has led to the 
hymeneal altar ‘‘the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss Marston.” He, poor man, knows nothing 
of the sister brought up by a maiden aunt, and at 
once concludes that his angelic Emily has forgotten 
him in two short years, when he is suddenly 
undeceived—they meet—and he, most conve- 
niently forgetting all about the fatal diary, and 
the uncomfortable truths which it betrayed, opens 
his arms to his long-lost love, who receives his 
embrace with equal ardour, and they become man 
and wife. We have nothing more to add, save 
that those who are partial to light reading will 
find ‘‘ Bentley Priory” very light reading indeed. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern Instances ; 
or, what he said, did, and invented. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) Roving, prying, flirting, gossiping 
Sam has turned up again, this time as a kind of 
amateur ‘‘Salt,” talking ship with fishing cap- 
tains, and teaching them more of their trade than 
they knew before, even giving the veteran Blow- 
hard additional wrinkles, and taking the rise out of 
Old Sarsaparilla Pills by his superior knowledge of 
simples. For it is Sum’s property to know some- 
thing about everything, and to be able to beat 
every player at his own weapons. Sam is not 
a whit changed. Soft sawder and human natur 
form his principal stock in trade now, as they 
did fifteen years ago, when he was first a travel- 
ling Yankee clockmaker, lecturing the Blue Noses 
on their idleness, and trying to indoctrinate them 
with his own more stirring views of life. Since 
then Sam has moved in polite circles; he has 
become an attaché; has dined with lords and 
ladies ; confounded aristocratic high breeding with 
Yankee “cuteness; and flabbergasted learned 
nobles by Slickville impudence clothing Slickville 
ignorance ; he has met the great Danel—Webster, 
not O’Connell—and, in his own rich vernacuiar, 
has had his corns cut by him ; for he attempted 
to teach that great leader and teacher of his 
nation; he set himself to shine, lead, and ex- 
tinguish, and was brought down a considerable 
number of pegs in consequence. Yet Sam’s 
motto is to learn, and he does not disdain any 
lesson, let who will be the schoolmaster ; so he 
takes his setting down with his customary equa- 
nimity, and makes a moral profit out of it for his 
own future well-being. He manages, though, to 
make his modesty as racy as his impudence, and 
notwithstanding he is beaten, he comes out with 
banners flying and trumpets playing, for all the 
world like a first-rate conqueror. Sam is in 
general a provoking and most audacious flirt. He 
makes love to all the ‘‘splendiferous gals” and 
‘comely heifers” he meets with; goes just to 
the verge of committing himself by a declara- 
tion, or an indiscretion, when prudence, reserve, 
or, it may be, accident, steps in between, and | 
illustrates the old adage of the cup and the lip, 
and the slip that comes in between, much to his 
own discomfiture and the naive disappointment 





of the fair one implicated. In this volume 


though, he seems really caught; and pretty 
Sophy, the witch of Eskisoony, does not appear 
very loth to be the catcher. We are left in doubt 
as to the issue of the wooing, or whether there is 
to be any real love-making after all; as Sam 
would say, we're kinder puzzled if the courtin’ 
will ever eventuate into marryin’ ; but perhaps 
his friend the Squire—Judge Halliburton to the 
world at large—will be pleased to solve this 
problem for us; write a sequel, tell us how his 
hero concludes his charming little episode, and 
say whether Sophy and sister Sal put up their 
hosses together at Slickville, and make the Yankee 
Clockmaker a kinder comfortable sort of hum or 
no. Perhaps soft-sawder and human natu?’ will 
carry Sam safely through the trial. ; 

Sam is an artist. See how charmingly he paints 
the beautiful witch, as she sits on the grass by 
the river, with her new-made adorer at her feet, 
losing his heart by rapid inches, but never losing 
his head so far as to cease to be critical and 
observant : 

*“* Well,’ sais I, and I rested agin on my elbow, and 
looked up into her beautiful face—for there’s no way a 
gall looks so pretty as when in that position. If they 
have to look up to you, it kinder causes them to throw the 
head back, opens the eyes too wide, and covers the whole 
face with strong light. Half the beauty, and more nor 
half the expression is lost. Besides, the neck is apt to 
look cordy. When they look down, the eyelashes fall, 
and the eye is better shaped, more oval, less round, and 
is more liquid. The beautiful bow-shape of the mouth 
shows better, the ringlets hang graceful, and_there’s 
shades here and there in the face that sets it off grand. 
Nothin’ ever looks pretty in glare. That’s the advantage 
in paintin’, It makes one know what he couldn't larn 
without it. My clocks have been the makin’ of me, that’s 
a fact. Daubin’ figures on ’em set me to study drawin’ 
and paintin’, and that made me study natur’. An artist 
has more than_two eyes, that’s a fact. ‘Sophy,’ sais I, 
‘afore I go, I must try and take you, just as you now 
-“.""” 


And is not this the whole art and mystery of 
successful love-making compressed into a para- 
graph? Is not this a pocket Ovid, and a lesson 
from Rarey into the bargain ? 


** Well, sais I to myself, confound the thing, Sam, you 
didn’t make no great headway nuther, did you, tho’ you 
did go it pretty strong? Thinks I again, you haven’t 
had no great experience in these matters, Sam, and that’s 
just where you made the mistake. You went at it too 
strong. Courtin’ a gall, I guess, is like catchin’ a young 
horse in the pastur’. You put the oats in a pan, hide the 
halter, and soft-sawder the critter, and it comes up softly 
and shyly at first, and puts its nose to the grain, and gets 
a taste, stands off and munches alittle, looks round to see 
that the coast is clear, and advances cautious again, ready 
fora goif you are rough. Well, you soft-sawder it all 
the time,—so-so, pet! gently, pet! that’s a pretty doll! 
and it gets to kind a like it, and comes closer, and you 
think you have it, make a grab at its mane, and it ups 
head and tail, snorts, wheels short round, lets go both 
hind-feet at you, and off like a shot. 

“That comes of being in a hurry. Now, if you had put 
your hand up slowly towards its shoulder, and felt along 
the neck for the mane, it might perhaps have drawed 
away, as much as to say, Hands off, if you please; I like 
your oats, but I don’t want you; the chance is you 
would have caught it. Well, what’s your play now you 
have missed it? Why, you don’t give chase, for that 
only scares a critter; but you stand still, shake the oats 
in the pan, and say, Cope, cope, cope! and it stops, looks 
at you, and comes up again, but awful skittish, stretches 
its neck out ever so far, steals a few grains, and then 
keeps a respectful distance. Now what do you do then? 
Why shake the pan, and move slowly, as if you were 
goin’ to leave the pastur’ and make for hum; when it 
repents of bein’ so distrustful, comes up, and you slips 
the halter on. sagt 

“‘Now more nor half of all that work is lost by bein’ in 
too big a hurry. That’s just the case with Sophy. You 
showed her the halter too soon, and it skeered her. I see 
it all now, as plain as a new floor-board, sais I. It stands 
to natur’. Put one strange horse in a pastur’, and another 
in the next one, and arter a while they will go to the 
fence, and like as not when they look over at each other 
snap and bite as cross as anythin’; as much as to say, 
You keep your side and I’ll keep mine. I never saw you 
before, and I don’t like your looks. Arter an hour or so, 
they will go and look at each other agin; and that time 
they won't bite, but they breath together, and rub their 
heads together, and at last do the friendly by brushin 
the flies from each other’s neck. Arter that, there is a 
treaty of peace signed, and they turn to and knock the 
fence down (for it’s very lonely to feed in a field by one- 
self), and go wanderin’ about showin’ each other the best 
grass. Yes, Sophy, I see where I missed a figure; and 
if I remain of the same mind as I am now, see if I don’t 
slip the halter round your neck before you know where 
you be. Or say I can’t catch a hoss or a gall, that’s all. 


Who could not win the finest girl in all America 
after that is unfit to win the meanest, and so 
must be content to ‘‘take the mitten” whenever 
he makes a grasp at the hand. Imbedded. in the 


fun and raciness of the book are anecdotes and 
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scenes of deep, almost tragic interest ; as, for in- 
stance, that story of the house where no hope 
was, with the downcast, proud, unserviceable 
man, eating out his own heart for despondency 
and pride, and the poor, wan, careworn woman, 
the wreck of the former wealthy belle, who en- 
dures her pains and poverty so bravely, and 
makes the best show before strangers that she 
can. The whole episode is one of lofty pur- 
pose, and of deeply painful interest. For, in- 
deed, the tragic element always seems so much 
more tragic when it comes in under the cap and 
bells. This is according to human natur’ too, and 
the law of the exaggeration of contrasts. What 
sermon could improve on the pithy excellence of 
this ? 

“© Work,’ said I, followin’ up that jibe; ‘airn your own 
pork, and see how sweet it will be. Work and see how 
well you will be. Work and see how cheerful you will be. 
Work and see how independent you will be. Work and see 
how happy your family will be. Work and see how religious 
you will be, for before you know where you are, instead of 
repinin’ at Providence, you will find yourself offering up 
thanks for all the numerous blessings you enjoy.’ ”” 

And the conclusion is as good as all the rest : 


_ “ Arter all, Thad to use that word hope; and I believe 
it must actilly be kept a httle longer in the dictionary, in 
spite of all prejudice for such poor devils as Peter Potter. 
itis a dark room that has no ray of light init. Hope isa 
slender reed for a stout man to lean on, but it’s strong 
enough, I do suppose, for them that’s infirm of mind and 
purpose. The houses hope builds are castles in the air. The 
houses of the wretched, who are altogether without hope, are 
too dismal to live in. A slight infusion of hope may be 
prescribed in bad cases; but strong doses weaken the 
mind, loosen the morals, and destroy the happiness of 
those who indulge in them. The true rule is, perhaps, 
not to let hope build a house for you, or to live with you 
in it; but he might come to visit you sometimes, to cheer 
you up a little, by talking pleasant, and getting you to 
look on the bright side of things, when you are in a so- 
lemncholy mood. Hope is a pleasant acquaintance, but an 
unsafe friend. He'll do on a pinch for a travellin’ com- 
panion, but he is not the man for your banker.” 

The Clockmaker had not gone about the world 
speculating on mankind and dealing in wise saws 
for nothing. He has always a serviceable stock 
on hand, ready to be used on the first occasion, 
and a knack of putting people to rights which 
never thoroughly offends; though to be sure it 
does sometimes rile the explosive and excitable. 
Witness, Old Blowhard, with his delicate ‘‘ per- 
suader” in his fist, and his inconvenient faculty 
of hitting first, and hearing reason afterwards. 
Old Blowhard is an excellent character. The 
good-hearted, hot-headed, uncontrolled, explosive 
old savage that he is, with his heart of butter and 
his fist of iron, even he is tamed, played with, 
instructed, and subdued by Our Sam, and takes 
his handling as meekly as Cruiser took Rarey’s, 
ambling and trotting, and kneeling at command, 
and, in a word, ‘‘knuckling under” to the fullest 
possible extent. Talk of Van Amberg with his 
lions, why he was nothing to Sam Slick with 
Old Blowhard, the mackerel captain, and inventor 
of the patent Blowhard jigger into the bargain ! 
It is not our custom to say much of re-issues or 
new editions, but the Clockmaker is too important 
a person to be passed over with only ordinary 
notice, and coming to us as he now does, with 
the prestige attending an attaché of an ‘‘ Ambas- 
sador,” we must treat him with even more than 
ordinary politeness, and extend to him paragraphs 
where to others we should give only sentences. 
Judge Haliburton opened a rich vein when he struck 
upon the idea of Sam Slick; but as all things 
must have an end at last, we would respectfully 
intimate that a real, good, downright Yankee 
marriage with pretty Sophy, would be the best 
possible extinguisher to the Clockmaker’s light, 
and the most satisfactory way of abandoning the 
claim, and leaving the old diggings for ever. We 
look forward with great expectation to this 
natural conclusion, this only legitimate issue for 
the great apostie of soft sawder and human natu’. 


Report on the Eligibility of Milford Haven for 
Ocean Steamers and for a Naval Arsenal. By 
Thomas Page, Civil Engineer. This is a very 
elaborate document, which comes most oppor- 
tunely before the public at a time when naval 
questions command the chief attention of all who 
desire that English commercial and maritime 
superiority should be maintained. Mr. Page has 





furnished us with a treatise on modern projectiles, 
scientific gunnery, naval warfare, and a host of 
collateral subjects that have to be considered in 
determining the value of various ports, and he 
succeeds most completely in establishing the 
claims of Milford Haven as in many respects the 
best harbour for commercial or warlike purposes. 
In point of size, Milford is greatly superior to any 
other harbour we possess, the comparative high 
water areas being, according to Mr. Page: ‘‘ Mil- 
ford, 7778 acres; Dover (if made), 651 acres; 
Portland, 1715 acres; Plymouth, 2361 acres ; 
Holyhead, 358 acres; Kingstown, 235 acres.” 
Milford has also the advantage of being accessible 
at all states of the tide, in all weathers, and is 
thus clearly entitled to be a chief port, and not a 
mere harbour of refuge for other ports. By the 
express trains of the South Wales Railway, Mil- 
ford is brought within 74 hours distance from 
London, and 38 additional miles of railway beyond 
what is already sanctioned would complete its 
communication with Manchester and the midland 
towns. In point of proximity to New York, 
Milford or Pembroke stands next to Galway, the 
distances being—Galway to New York, 2731 
nautical miles, requiring 10 days, 8 hours, 16} 
minutes, at 11 knots an hour: Liverpool to New 
York, 3013 miles, requiring 11 days, 9 hours, 55 
minutes : Southampton, 3069, requiring 11 days, 
15 hours: Pembroke, 2893 miles, requiring 10 
days, 23 hours. According to this calculation, 
Pembroke has an advantage over Southampton of 
176 nautical miles, equal to 16 hours, and allow- 
ing in both cases time for landing and passage to 
London, Mr. Page shows a balance of 11 hours 
in favour of Milford. Galway is 162 miles nearer 
New York than Milford ; but, after allowing the 
time for landing, getting to St. George’s Channel, 
crossing it and travelling to London, it appears 
that, under favourable circumstances, there would 
be a small balance of time in favour of Milford, 
and a considerable one in stormy weather, when 
the passage to Holyhead would be prolonged. In 
case of war, Milford would offer great advantages 
to commercial vessels, as they would avoid the 
risks of coast navigation with its chances of attack, 
and when in port would be so land-locked as to be 
secure from long range shells. Portsmouth, 
Devonport, and Keyham harbours are all within 
from 1 mile to 24 miles of deep water, and could 
easily be shelled unless protected by a fleet ; but 
Pembroke lies 8 miles from the sea, and with good 
batteries at the entrance of the harbour might be 
rendered quite safe. Moreover, as Milford is not far 
from the Welsh collieries, coal could be put on 
board vessels cheaper than at any of the other large 
ports on the southern or western coasts. These 
are the principal arguments adduced by Mr. 
Page, and they fairly establish his point. It 
appears that the Admiralty are perfectly well 
aware of the importance of Milford as a naval 
station, but are quite willing that a large and 
convenient space should be employed for com- 
mercial purposes, and such an enterprise would 
offer a useful field for joint-stock company 
exertion. We recommend Mr. Page’s report to 
the consideration of all whom the subject con- 
cerns, and, in taking leave of it, borrow a comfort- 
ing statement of the present strength of the 
English and French navies, which he has compiled 
from the latest authorities. Zngland: Sailing 
navy, 63 ships, 2466 guns; steam navy, 384 ships, 
9553 guns ; total, 447 vessels, 12,019 guns, and 
89,814 horse power. France: Sailing navy, 118 
ships, 3846 guns; steam navy, 132 ships, 4941 
guns ; total, 250 vessels, carrying 8787 guns, and 
53,105 horse-power. In this calculation, 99 English 
ships with 3909 guns are omitted as non-effective, 
although many of them could be used for local 
defences. It is however very difficult to deter- 


mine the relative value of existing vessels until | 


they have been tried in action, and not im- 
probable that the big ships on both sides will be 
Fittle better than floating slaughter-houses, quite 
incapable of resisting smaller vessels, armed with 
improved weapons and protected against the ordi- 
nary effects of shot. But, however these questions 
may be settled, we must have good and safe 
harbours, proportioned to our enormous trade. 





On the Further Application of the Coinage to the 
Common Numerical Scale. By John Tozer, M.A., 
LL.D. (Cambridge University Press.) We are 
glad to find the question of decimal coinage again 
exciting attention. Dr. Tozer’s contribution to 
its solution consists in recommending that the 
pound shall be divided into 100 .cents; that 
accounts should be kept in pounds and cents, 
using half cents if, as would certainly be the case, 
the cent should be found too large for the smallest 
sum recognised in commercial transactions. He 
proposes to coin cents, half-cents, and mites equal 
to one-fifth of a penny, and gradually withdraw 
the sixpence, fourpence, threepence, and ulti- 
mately the penny piece circulation. According 
to this system the mite would be worth one- 
twelfth of a cent, and his object in introdu- 
cing it would be to enable the penny to co- 
exist with decimal coins. When the public 
were familiar with the system, he would with- 
draw it in favour of the mil. We doubt 
very much the effects of such a system, as it 
would give the public as much trouble to accom- 
modate their transactions to it as to a more perfect 
one, and we object to the introduction of any fresh 
coin not intended to be permanent. Besides, Mr. 
Tozer makes too great a distinction between what 
he calls mercantile accounts and chandlers’ ae- 
counts. A decimal coinage ought to be applicable 
to all mercantile transactions, and the small coin 
forming the second column in accounts should be 
low enough for the lowest bids that are taken at 
commercial sales of raw produce. There is no 
harm in the lowest coin of account being lower 
than this, because merchants and brokers could 
easily agree to take that multiple of it which 
approached nearest the halfpenny, which is their 
ordinary minimum in selling goods by weight, 
but it would frustrate the advantage of the decimal 
system if articles were ordinarily sold at prices 
which could only be represented with the help of 
fractions. 

On Wages, Trades’ Unions, and Strikes. By 
Adam Black, Esq., M.P. (Lockwood & Co.) 
That strikes are a great social evil no one will 
deny, and we are glad to find Mr. Black equally 
inclined to blame a ‘‘lock out” on the part of the 
masters ; but he must excuse us for thinking that 
these difficult questions require far more elucida- 
tion than he has afforded in his well-intentioned 
lecture. He entirely omits reference to the 
numerous strikes which have succeeded, and 
makes far too indiscriminate an attack upon 
trades’ unions, which are very unfairly deseri 
by the Edinburgh Review as ‘* commanding a fund 
of 300,0002., destined chiefly for the support of 
strikes.” Many rules in restraint of trade no 
doubt exist in these societies, and the sooner the 
working classes can be educated out of protec- 
tionist theories the better it will be for all parties ; 
but it is neither just nor wise to ignore the 
advantages of combinations which provide for 
numberless contingencies to which the life of the 
workman is exposed. That there are also cases 
in which trade organisations are worked tyran- 
nously we do not doubt ; but is it fair to deseribe 
their rules as contrived for the benefit of the idle 
and dissolute, to represent their actions as con- 
stituting a slavery from which the working classes 
would like to be delivered? The associations are 
voluntary. The formation of rules and the election 
of officers is managed by universal suffrage. If 
the action of these societies proved as onerous as 
their opponents pretend, they would not continue 
to be successful, and have so many enrolled mem- 
bers and such large funds at command. A few 
years ago, the engineers made an unfortunate and 
ill-advised strike, which led the employers to en- 
deavour to break up their association, which they 
tried to replace by one managed according to their 
own pattern, but the result was that the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers grew more powerful 


| than ever, and, according to a report before us, 


enrolled 894 new members in the year 1857. At 
the beginning of 1858 they had 14,299 members, 
and we believe their numbers are now considerably 
larger. With such facts before us, it is evident that 
these organisations are popular ; and after care- 
fully reading the rules of several, we must say 
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that they are far from deserving indiscriminate 
censure. Mr. Black speaks of the inquisitorial 
character of their proceedings, but it should be re- 
membered that they are insurance companies 
providing against peculiar risks and only able to 
protect themselves against fraud by exercising 
great vigilance. Thus it would be impossible for 
them to pay sickness allowances unless they were 
satisfied that the sickness was real, and not brought 
on by criminal proceedings, or to make allowances 
to men out of work without investigating whether 
it was their own fault or not. If these checks 
were not in force the idle and unworthy members 
of a trade would live, so long as they lasted, upon 
the funds destined to relieve real and honest dis- 
tress. Asan example of the rules of a society 
that Mr. Black alludes to, let us take sec. 4, rule 
17, of the Amalgamated Engineers, It provides 
that : 

“ Any free or non-free member losing his employment 
through drunkenness or disorderly conduct, shall not be 
entitled to donation until he has again been in employ- 
ment two months at his own trade at the average rate 
of wages of the => he may be working at. Any member 
being convicted of dishonest practices by a court of 
justice, or a committee of the branch to which he belongs, 
shall be excluded.” 

By another section of rule 21 : 

‘If any member be seen intoxicated while receiving 
sick relief from the Society, and it be proved to a com- 
mittee or branch meeting, he shall forfeit one week’s sick 
allowance.” 

There are many other regulations which tend to 
maintain the respectability of the trade, and by 
which the employers’ interest is protected as well 
as that of the society. There is of course much 
in Mr. Black’s lecture we agree with, but it is 
one-sided, and we cannot wonder that it should 
have caused irritation in the minds of the working 
classes. If Mr. Black had not permitted himself 
to be biassed against the men, they would have 
been more likely to listen to him where he is un- 
doubtedly right and they undoubtedly wrong. It 
is to be regretted that we have no accurate 
statistics of strikes, and it would be exceedingly 
useful if particulars were collected and published 
of all that in future occur. We believe, many 
strikes occur from the absence of proper human 
and Christian relations between the employers 
and the employed, and the readiness with which 
vulgar men of wealth treat with rudeness any 
workman who has, or fancies he has, a grievance 
to complain of. When officers do their duty, 
regiments have few punishments, and when 
capitalists do theirs, few quarrels occur. 

Fischel s German Reading Book. Third Edition. 
This is an admirable work, the foot notes very 
clear and useful. It will run through many 
editions. 

Pearls of Shakspere. Wlustrated by Kenny 
Meadows. (Cassell & Co.) The ‘‘ Pearls of Shaks- 
pere ” are further in the title-page explained to be 
** A Collection of the most brilliant passages found 
in his plays.” There is a great difference in the 
merits of the illustrations : some are good, others 
very bad ; and Mr. Kenny Meadows has not done 
justice to his reputation. The volume is nicely 
got up, and handsomely bound, and will lie very 
well on the drawing-room table. ’ 

The Christian Chaplet. (Religious Tract Society.) 
A nice book, containing nice chromo-lithographs, 
especially those of an architectural description. 
The reading is of course cheerful, healthy, and 
generally sedate. 

The Natives of India. By the Rev.George Trevor, 
M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) A good book, but 
so thoroughly a class production that its value is 
considerably lessened. Mr. Trevor was chaplain 
on the Madras establishment, and therefore writes 
of what he knows; but he even lays it down in 
his preface that ‘‘no political or financial reforms 
can be compared in urgency with the indispensable 
obligation of the subjugation of the vast and varied 
population of India to the sceptre of Christ.” 
In the first place the word ‘‘ subjugation” is very 
prog chosen, and in the second, the very form 
of the sentence heralds the tone of the book, 
which clearly shows Mr. Trevor does not consider 
that religious reform goes hand in hand with 
political and social, or that policy and social 





science procure, perbaps, as many converts to our 
faith as pure and unassisted preaching. 

The Piigrim’s Progress. (Nisbet.) Singularly 
appropriate to Christmas are the ‘‘ Progress” 
editions, which always issue from the press about 
this time of the waning year. But a few weeks 
since we noticed the edition of Bunyan’s work, 
sent out into the world by the fostering hands of 
Mr. Charles Kingsley. Now, we have another 
reprint of the immortal work, illustrated by John 
Gilbert. We will not again enter into the ques- 
tion of the relative value Mr. Kingsley’s edition 
possesses compared with all previous reprints, but 
will simply say of the present work, that it is 
beautifully printed on tinted paper and plentifully 
illustrated by Mr. J. Gilbert, whose name alone 
is suggestive of picturesque engravings, full of 
sweeping lines, and from which elegance and 
strength are never absent. 

Earnest Bracebridge ; or, School Days. By W. 
H. G. Kingston. (Shaw.) Mr. Kingston must 
be enjoying a literary mania just now—his books 
have literally showered upon our table; ‘‘ Earnest 
Bracebridge” is certainly the third, if not fourth 
bulky volume by the same author which has come 
under our notice within the last few weeks. It is 
on an average with Mr. Kingston’s other works, 
containing many hearty chapters, and obviously 
written after a perusal of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” 

Iyench Pronunciation. By P. A. S. Junod. 
(Lohgman.) A book dedicated to ‘‘ Englishmen 
wh@ are anxious to acquire a correct French 
pronunciation ”—thereby including ‘‘ all English- 
men,” for we would all speak French, and good. 
It is! questionable which is the bolder man, he 
who —— to teach pronunciation by the means 
of « dumb book, or he who attempts the acquisi- 
tionfby the same means. Specimens of this kind 
of look arrive daily—whether any other than 
critival eyes investigate these essays it is im- 
possible to say. It is but just to the time-honoured 
Hamel (of Caen, if we mistake not), to say his 
influence is to be found in this last publication of 
French pronunciation in three or four scores of 
pages. 

Chariie and Ernest ; or, Playand Work. By 
M. Betham-Edwards. (Edmonston & Douglas.) 
A good little book, containing nothing new, but 
very readable. Charlie is an idle youngster who 
plays practical tricks at Hazlehurst School, the 
consequences of which are that he runs away and 
breaks his arm. He then has the good fortune to 
feel the example of Ernest, whe is a blind boy- 
musician, and he becomes good. Finis. There 
are several nice tales, from the German, introduced 
into the volume, which does not contain one ques- 
tionable line. 

We have before us the British Almanac 
and Companion for 1860, full of valuable 
information, together with digests of several 
of the great questions of the day. Emmanuel. 
(Judd & Glass.) By Joseph Parker, Minister of 
Cavendish Street Chapel, Manchester. Three 
Lectures on the Rifle. By Col. E. C. Wilford. 
(Parker & Son.) <A very practical and clearly- 
written little work, having authority, for its author 
is assistant commandant and chief instructor at 
the School of Musketry, Hythe. Amongst the 
many handy rifle-books we have received this 
seems about the best. 

We have received the December number of 
Cassell’s family paper, containing several essays 
by working men, and a translation of Octave 
Feuillet’s ‘‘ Ze roman @un jeune homme pauvre,” 
recently and disastrously produced at the Princess’s 
theatre as ‘‘ Ivy Hall.” 

Amongst new editions we have received a cheap 
issue of ‘*The Education of Mothers,” by M. 
Aimé Martin, translated by Dr. Lee. ‘The 
Reliques of Father Prout,” illustrated by D. 
Maclise, R.A. (Bohn’s Illustrated Library.) 

CHILDREN’S Books.—TZhe Children’s Picture- 
Book of Scripture Fables (Bell & Daldy) is tem- 
perately written, and illustrated in a manner so 
far removed from confused as to satisfy the eyes of 
even young children. 
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Christmas (H.), Christmas Week ; a Christmas Story, square 1émo. dy. 

Churchman’s Penny Magazine, 1859, 12mo. Is, 6d. 

Crewdson (J.), Lays of the Reformation, 12mo. 5s. 

Dean’s Delightful Picture-Book of Coloured Pictures, 4to. 1s. 6d. and 








2s. 6d. 
Elizabeth; a Story that does not End in Marriage, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 
Ellison (H. J.), Way of Holiness in Married Life, 2nd ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Eventful History of Three Blind Mice, 16mo. 1s. 
Farrar (F. W.), Julian Home; a Tale of College Life, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Fonblanque (A.), Right and Wrong; a Manual of Household Law, 


2M. O8, 
Garden Manual, 5th ed. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Gorlach (O_ V.), Commentary on the Pentateuch, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ae Poetical Works, Illustrated ed. by Willmott, new ed. 
8vo. 21s. 
Goodwin (H.), Commentary of Gospel of St. Mark, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Hack (M.), Winter Evenings; or, Tales of Travellers, new ed. 12mo. 


Hall’s Book of the Thames, 4to. 18s. 

Hall (N.), Christ for Every One, 18mo. 1s. and 1s. 6d. 

Hall (N.), Voice of Jesus, Come to Jesus, Follow Jesus, &c.,1 Vol, 
Ismo. 28. 6d. i 

History, Military and Municipal, of the Borough of Devizes, 8vo. 


25s. 
Homilist fhe» edited by Rev. D. Thomas, Vol. 1, new series, post 
8vo. 6s. 6 


House that Jack Built, by the Son of a Genius, new ed. oblong 2s. 

How to Prove a Will, sth ed. 12mo. 1s. 

Isherwood (B. F.), Engineering Precedents for Steam Machinery, 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 12s. 

James (I. A.), Christmas Charity, new ed. 12mo. 4s. 

James (I. A.), A Review of his History and Character, by J. Camp - 
bell, post 8vo. 5s. 

Johnstone's Impartial History of the Revival in Ireland, 12mo. ls. 

eh (J. G.), Kitchi-Gami, Wanderings round Lake Superior, 8vo. 

3s, 







., Instant Reckoner, 8vo. 35s. 

Nice, and its Climate, new ed. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

outh of France, 12mo. 3s. 

tin and its Climate, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. , 

Piciures of Life and Character, 3rd series, folio, 12s. 

Lemon (M.), A Christmas aes 12mo. 1s. 

Lennox (Lord W.), Portraits of Sporting Life and Character, 2 vols. 
post 8yo. 21s. 

ravb (H. W.), On the Curative Treatment of Paralysis and Neuralgia, 
2nd ed. post 8vo. 5s. 

Mackie (Mrs.), Willy’s Book of Birds, 4to. 5s. 

Magazine for the Young, 1859, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Major (S. R.), Elementary Praxis Greek Composition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Manual of Ritle Volunteers, by a Clerk of Lieutenancy, 12mo. Is. 

Matson’s Three Hundred Questions and Answers on Various Sub- 
jects, 18mo. Is. 

Mayer (T. R.), Amy Fairfax, post 8vo. Is. 

Memoirs of a Lady in Waiting, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Meredith (L.), Some of My Bush Friends in Tasmania, 4to. 42s. 

Mid-day Thoughts for the Weary, 2nd ed. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
ilnes M.), Good Night and Good Morning, illustrated, 4to. 126. 

) ket, Vol. 18, 12mo. 5s. 

Morris (F. O.), Anecdotes of Natural History, 8vo. 5s. i 

Newman (J. H.), Scope and Nature of University Education, 2nd. ed 
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Milnes (R. 
Monthly I 


« ». 68. 
Nightingale Valley, a Collection of Lyrics and Poems, 12mo. 5s. 
Our Farm of Four Acres, 12th ed. 12mo. 2s. 

Our Village, by Author of ‘“‘ My Flowers,” 12mo. 1s. 

Oxenden (A.), Family Prayers, 3rd ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Penny Post, 1859, 8vo. 1s. 8d. 

Pepper (J. H.), Boy’s Playbook of Science, square 16mo. 5s. 
Poems by the Author of “ John Halifax,” post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Poems and Pictures ; a Collection of Ballads, new ed. 4to. 21s. 
Potter (R.), Elementary Treatise on Hydrostatics, 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Prevailing Prayer, with Introduction by Rey. N. MacLeod, 12mo. 


8. Gd, 
Rationale of Justification by Faith, 2nd ed. post 8vo. 5s. 
Reade (W.), Liberty Hall, Oxon, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Roberts (A.), Sermons on our Lord’s Parables, pe 8vo. 5s. , 
Robin’s (The) Yule Song, Dlustrated by W. F. F. 2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Robinson Crusoe, Illustrated by C. A. Doyle, sq. 16mo. 5s. 
Roche (A.), Histoire des Principaux Ecrivains, Vol. 2, 12mo. 4s. 
Rural Life in Bengal, royal 8vo. 18s. 
Scenes and Incidents of Missionary Labour, royal 8vo. 5s. 
Seven Tales, by Seven Authors, Edited by ¥. Smedley, new ed. 
12mo. 2s. and 3s. 6d. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Editions 1603 and 1604, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Slugg (T.), Stars and the Telescope, 12mo. 1s. 
ableton (Mrs.}, the Compliments of the Season, 12mo. 1s. 
Solliny (G.), Literary History of Germany, 8vo. 4s. 
Songs for the Little Ones at Home, 16mo. bs. 
Stanford (C.), Central Truths, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Stepmother ; or, Will She be a Nun? post 8vo. 5s. 
Stevens (W.), Memoirs of, by Sir J. Park, new ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Stewart (J.), Outlines of Discourses, new ed. post 8vo. 6s. 
ey (W. H.), Memoir of Life and Labours, 2nd ed. crown 8vo 
3s. 


Stowell (W. H.), Sermons, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. = 

Sunday School Teacher’s Treasury, Vol. 3, post 8vo. 4s. 7 

Swann (E.), Lichtenstein ; or, the Outlaw of Wurtemberg, post 8vo. 

Teacher's Offering for 1859, 18mo. 1s. 6d. b 

Thom n (J-)> Revelation of God and Man on the Son of God, post 8vo 
2. 


28. . 
Titan ; a Monthly Magazine, Vol. 8, 8mo. 16s. 
Townsend (G.), New Testament arranged in Historical and Chrono- 
mee ea bets wap A ea 
rollope (A.), Doctor Thorne, ed. pos' 0. 5s. 
Trollope (A West Indies and the Spanish Main, 2nd edition, 8vo- 


lis. 
Tyng (D.), God in the Dwelling, 4th edition, 12mo. 1s. ’ 
Vaughan (Dr.), Memorials of Harrow Sundays, Sermons, post 8vo. 





Volunteer Artillery and Rifle Corps Almanack, 12mo. 1s. 

Watson (J.), Preparing for Home ey Discourses, 12mo. 5s. 
Weale’s Latin Series: Terence’s Adelphi, by Davis, 12mo. 2s. " 
Weale’s Greek Series: Homer’s Odyssey, Vol. 2, Part 2, by Lewes, 


1s. 6d. 
Wetherell (E.), Say and Seal, 12mo. 2s. 6d., post Byo. 5s. 
Wharton (J.), Law Lexicon, 2nd. ed. royal 8vo. 25s. 
Winslow (0.), Midnight Harmonies, new ed. 18mo. 2s. 6d 
Wittitterly (J. A.), Three Months’ Rest at Pau, post 8yo. 7s.6d. 
Wright (J:), David, King of Israel, Readings for the Young, 12mo. 5s. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir must be satisfactory to all lovers of justice, 

science, and genius to learn that Her Majesty has 
granted a pension of 150/. a year out of the civil 
ist pensions to the daughters of Frederick Cort, 
whose inventions in the manufacture of iron have 
contributed so much to the prosperity of the trade, 
whilst his family have been left in deep distress. 


We rejoice to learn that Lord Palmerston has 
conferred a pension of 100/. a-year upon Miss 
Pardoe, a lady whose reputation is too well esta- 
blished to need any word of commendation from 
us. 

At the opening meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for the session 1859-60, the Neill 
medal and prize was presented, through Professor 
Balfour, to W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D., F.L.S., 
for his ‘‘Memoir on the Spermogones and Pycnides 
ef Filamentous, Fruticulose: and  Foliaceous 
Lichens,” read to the Society during the last ses- 
sion. In addition to awarding this prize, the 
Society is expending a considerable sum in pub- 
lishing the memoir in question in the forthcoming 
part of its ‘‘ Transactions” (Vol. 22), and in 
engraving the relative illustrations, executed by 
the author, which consist of twelve plates of 
between 400 and 500 drawings. In awarding all 
its prizes, the Society is prepared to do the most 
ample justice to the merits of the papers sent in, 
by availing itself of the assistance of the most 
eminent authorities in every department of 
Natural History, both at home and abroad, who 
are called upon to examine and decide. The medal 
now awarded contains on one side a profile of its 
founder, and on the obverse side the inscription, 
‘* Adjudged for eminence in Natural History to 
Wm. Lauder Lindsay, M.D., by the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh.” The Macdougall-Brisbane medal 
and prize, of the same Society,—the only other 
one awarded during the past year, —was conferred 
on the distinguished geologist, Sir Roderic I. Mur- 
chison, at the meeting of the British Association, 
at Aberdeen, in September last, ‘‘in consideration 
of his original, persevering, and successful exer- 
tions to throw light upon the superposition and 
real age of vast geological formations of extreme 
antiquity in the north-western Highlands.” 

Tennysows Princess, (Moxon.) This work is 
now illustrated with the pencil of Mr. Daniel 
Maclise. The character infused into these illus- 
trations will satisfy even the poet ; especially good 
is that figure answering to the description : 

*‘His name was Gama, cracked and small his voice, 

But bland the smile that, like a wrinkling wind 

O’er glassy water, drove his cheek in lines. 

A little dry old man, without a star, 

Not like a king.”’ 

Nor are the faces of the disguised youths without 
exquisite sweetness and abstract beauty. 

We copy the following from the Manchester 
Hxaminer, and from the column of its special 
London Correspondent : 

‘* But still I hesitate to believe a report which is current 
in Paris, that Napoleon intends to turn newspaper pro- 
prietor in London on his own account, and bring out a 
pr a ol which shall be a regular and—I will not say 
official, but confidential exponent of his views. After 
all, it must be remembered that he would not be the first 
continental sovereign who had gone into journalism on 
his own account, for no one doubts that Le Nord was 
established by the Russian Government. And if they 
have a paper at Brussels, why not Louis Napovgon in 
England | ? His dabbling with our press is at any rate a 
proof that he or his ministers are sensible of the import- 
ance of their views being somehow or other expounded in 
London. The story, therefore, is not so unlikely as it 
might appear at first sight; but, at present, I can only 
give it as a rumour which is afloat on the other side of the 
water.”” 

LAMBETH ScHoou or Art.—Encouraged by the 
suecess which has attended the establishment of a 
School of Art in the very heart of Lambeth, in- 
habited by artisans engaged in the Potteries and 
Building Trades, the chairman of the school, the 
Rev. R. Gregory, of St. Mary's Parsonage, is 
endeavouring to raise the necessary fund for 
building suitable premises for the school, which 
has hitherto been held in the National School at 
great inconvenience. With the view of obtaining 
the assistance of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Mr. W. Williams, M.P., and Mr. 





XUM 





Roupell, M.P., with a deputation, have waited 
upon Earl Granville, and it is intended to form a 
Committee of Well-wishers to Art Instruction to 
promote the object, as the immediate district of 
the school is too poor to raise the necessary funds. 

THOMAS DE Quincey.—Another time-honoured 
name has been added to the obituary of the year 
1859, by the death of Thomas de Quincey, who, 
after an illness of some weeks’ duration, breathed 
his last at Edinburgh on the 8th of this month. 
Mr. Washington Irving on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and Leigh Hunt and De Quincey on this, 
were, with one bright exception, the last of that 
race of literary giants who shed a lustre on the 
first years of this century, and who with noble 
aims, undaunted perseverance, and unflinching 
courage, did battle against a host of abuse 
and prejudice, which the present generation 
knows by tradition only. Among these heroes 
of a past age, De Quincey was not the 
strongest and mightiest, but he certainly was 
the most genial, the one who most readily 
sympathised with every class and phase of 
humanity. Others dealt harder blows and did 
more palpable good in their generation, and there 
is reason to apprehend that De Quincey’s humbler 
labours will soon be forgotten, and that his books 
will be found only on the shelves of literary epi- 
cures ; that, henceforth, they will be read only by 
the few gifted ones, who can feel with, through, 
and for him. But some of his most prominent 
works, for instance, the first portion of the 


‘‘ Confessions of an English Opium Eater,” 
have a considerable claim to the attention 


even of the public at large, for, independent 
of the psychological study they present, they 
contain as truthful, as palpable, and racy a 
fraction of autobiography as can be found in 
the literature of any language. Whether or 
not the whole of the incidents narrated belonged 
to the life of Mr. De Quincey, whether he de- 
scribed his own experiences, or centred in himself 
the experiences of others—no matter, the adventure 
of the runaway schoolboy, who waits, and hopes, 
and starves in London streets—the queer, the 
uncouth, the fair and frail ‘‘companions of his 
solitude,” his frantic struggles, his unmurmuring 
endurance, and finally his deliverance, embittered 
by the loss of the only friend he had made during 
his time of trial—all these form a series of 
scenes from life, which once looked upon can 


never be forgotten. His introduction to the 
experiences of an opium-eater, more than 


any other of De Quincey’s books, will cause 
his name to be remembered by after ages, 
for the subject, however old, is always new. 
As for the closing scene of Mr. De Quincey’s life, 
we quote the following account from the tribute 
paid to his memory by a friend—a writer in the 
Edinburgh Scotsman : ‘‘ Almost till the very last 
his perceptions were as vivid, his interest in 
knowledge and affairs as keen as ever ; and while 
his bodily frame, wasted by suffering and thought, 
day by day faded and shrank, his mind retained 
unimpaired its characteristic capaciousness, ac- 
tivity, and acuteness. Within a week or two he 
talked readily, and with all that delicacy of dis- 
crimination of which his conversation partook 
equally with his writings, of such matters as 
oceupied the attention of our citizens or of our 
countrymen ; displaying so much of elasticity and 
power, that even those who had the rare privilege 
and opportunity of seeing him in those latter 


days cannot be otherwise than startled and 
shocked by the seeming suddenness of his 


death. Yet he was full of years—having con- 
siderably passed the term of threescore and ten— 
and in him, if ever in any man, the sword may 
be said to have worn out its scabbard. Not only 
the continual exercise of the brain, but the ex- 
treme sensibility of his emotional nature, had so 
taxed and wasted his never athletic physical frame, 
that the wonder lay rather in his life having been 
so prolonged. Full of years, he has also died full 
of honours such as he cared to win, leaving 
behind him the name not only of a profound 
scholar in the department he affected, but one of 
the greatest masters of English pure and undefiled 
who ever handled the pen. 





To the Editor of the Lirerary GAzkTTE. 

Sir,—Your notice of the pamphlet, ‘‘On Non-Inflam- 
mable Fabrics,’’ otherwise very favourable, raising two ob- 
jections to the processes recommended by us, we beg to 
be allowed, through the medium of your paper, to take 
exception thereto. To the first, namely, that fabrics are 
not, by these processes, rendered permanently non-inflam- 
mable, we submit, that, after ventilating this question in 
every possible way, as well as by repeated experiments 
and lengthened research, we have arrived at the convic- 
tion that this desideratum is not attainable, cannot indeed 
be attained, without detriment to the fabrics. Of all bodies 
found applicable for the purpose which chemical science 
at present affords, the oxides of tin alone admit of being 
fixed in the fibre intimately enough to resist the action of 
soap and water. These increase, however, the weight 
of the muslin 75 per cent., they impart, moreover, a 
yellow tinge, and impair the strength of fibre. The latter 
disadvantages are exhibited even when a smaller amount 
of oxides is introduced, with a view to reduce the rapidity 
of combustion, which cannot withal be checked to any 
marked extent without the adition of some 50 per cent. of 
the oxides of tin to the muslin. Hence soluble salts alone 
should be considered as fit expedients. 

The second objection, namely, that our processes like- 
wise increase the weight, thereby increasing the freight 
upon fabrics cannot, we opine, hold good from the moment 
that it is maintained that ponderable matter must be added 
to the cotton, if the quality of non-inflammability is sought 
to be added to its properties. 

Sulphate of ammonia increases the weight of cotton less 
than any other salt, viz., about 18 per cent. only. Such 
additional weight can neither be felt as an inconvenience 
to the wearer, nor can it increase the freight upon cotton 
goods so as to render them too expensive for the poorer 
classes. 

The freight from Manchester to London being 35s. per 
ton, would leave about ld, for five dresses weighing Ilb. 
respectively, the cost would be /ess than ld. for four 
dresses, were the latter prepared with sulphate of 
ammonia. 

The ordinary process of stiffening cotton fabrics increases 
their weight to a still higher degree, yet no objection has 
hitherto been raised against it. 

Since the publication of our pamphlet we have been 
favoured by the Registrar-General with the following par- 
ticulars, which we are allowed to quote from his letter :— 
“In the five years, 1852—1856, 9998 deaths were referred 
in the civil registers of England and Wales to burns, 
2181 are stated to have been caused by clothes taking fire. 
It must be borne in mind that many deaths occur in which 
the exact causes are not stated in the detail that is 
desirable.” 

It is to be hoped that these data will induce many to 
take advantage of those safeguards which have been 
already made attainable, instead of waiting for improve- 
ments, the final discovery of which is, to say the least, 
but doubtful. 

Weare, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Chemical Laboratory, F. Versmany, F.C.S, 
7, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, A. OppennEI™, Ph.D. 
London, E.C. 

[The claim of Messrs. Versmann and Oppenheim to 
have exhausted chemical science fails to convince us 
that no more can be done. Other gentlemen of equal skill 
and more modesty may yet succeed.— Ed. Liv. Gaz. } 





EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Literary GazettE. 


Srr,—I cannot help thinking that with reference to the 
question of employing educated women, the Times is very 
wrong in taking up the strong-minded, independent views 
lately promulgated. The plan of training young women 
with the idea of getting their own living, if practically 
carried out, would,}I think, prove very disastrous to 
society—it would create more evils than it could possibly 
cure; the whole scheme seems to me a fallacy. The 
reason given for making women independent on their 
outset in life is ‘‘ because many do not marry, and others 
become dependent from various causes.” Now I think 
woman’s chances of marrying would be much less even 
than at present, if she is to be made to proclaim her inde- 
pendence. Flourishing her staff (which Lady Morgan 
was so anxious to place in the hand of every girl), and 
saying in effect, ‘‘{ care for nobody for nobody cares for 
me.”’ No, this masculine sort of women will not gain 
husbands, any more than the flimsy-butterfly race of girls 
which society has had reason to deplore, though society 
is in great measure to blame, for the training or no train- 
ing of such. Whata pity people will not be moderate— 
how difficult it seems to find a medium, extremes are 
ever sought. 

My idea of woman’s education is this, that it should 
tend to fit her for the performance of home duties. Her 
physical and mental powers should be trained and 
directed so as to enable her to fulfil the threefold functions 
of Wife, Mother, and Mistress of a family. But it may be 
said— she may never marry ’’—never mind, she will still 
be possessed of such knowledge—theoretical and practical 
—as will make her an estimable and useful woman in any 
capacity or position of life. HovskHotp ManaGEMENT— 
whilst it need not exclude “ accomplishments,’’ so-called— 
comprises numerous branches of the arts and scienees. 
The subjects of Health and Cookery alone, if thoroughly ac- 
quired, i.e., the science and the principles well-understood 
and practically applied, would constitute a well educated 
useful woman. It has been spoken of as arare occurrence 
for any one person to possess a comprehensive knowl 
of subjects; and for the same individual to be able to write 
an essay on a learned subject; and to understand the 
very humble art of cooking a chop or @ potato, is looked 
upon as a marvel, but is it not quite according to the 
natural order of things that it should be so? A scientific 
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mind regards everything in nature as important—the 
most trivial atom is a part of the great and wondrous 
whole, and everything has its own peculiar part to play, or 
its position to maintain in the universe, and therefore to 
a mind fully developed, a mind capable of appreciating to 


| . r RE fe fae 4 . etm . e 7 : 
| future gaiety, beyond what can be secured by | nation, and are therefore interesting to describe. 


the extent of its finite powers everything around—nothing | 


is too exalted (humanly speaking), nothing too minute for 
its consideration and regard. I think, therefore, if girls 
were fully educated for home duties, home pleasures, 


home sympathies and affections, they would be more 


likely to obtain and retain husbands (at least their love 
and respect) than now. And in the event of unforeseen 
troubles, death, or reverses of fortune, leaving them 
unprovided for, such women—with everything womamly 


well fitted to fill situations of trust and responsibility, of 
which many offer and need to be so filled. 

They might find in many a highly respectable insti- 
tution a comfortable asylum, with ample opportunity for 
the exercise of their faculties, and thus become useful 
members of society without having to do battle in life— 
entering into competition with men in the field of labour, 
or even in an ‘‘ educated market,’’ which I think must be 
very revolting to truly feminine feeling, and would never 
be proposed by any but those who have either no intention 


or no prospect of entering wedded life, and it is well for | 


those (who must be regarded as exceptional specimens of 
womanhood) who are aware they do not posses domestic 
virtues, to seek some other sphere for the exercise of their 
own masculine faculties, but let them not attempt to 
spread the contagion of such injurious notions. The 
education of woman needs reform truly, but xot in the 
direction recently suggested. 

I believe that the reason that young men have been 
of late so disinclined to marry is not so much that they 
are waiting to make a fortune to enable them to live in 
the same style as their fathers (pronounced by ‘‘ society” 
to be respectable), but that young women are so unfit to 
manage any household with economy ;—it 1s ruinous even 
for a man of fortune to marry now-a-days. It is not right 
to base the training of young women upon the idea that 
their lot will be contrary to nature—that is, perpetuating 
an abnormal condition of things which it is needful to 


rectify. Yours, &c, Te 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, December 14th. 
Tne week has had its tragic incidents, or inci- 
dents that. had nearly become tragical, at all 
events. Nota month ago, the Marquis de G.’s 
son, one of the richest young men in F’rance, mar- 
ried Mdlle. L. F., a very charming young girl, 
remarkable both for her good looks, and for her 
accomplishments and education. The new-mar- 
ried couple went down during the honeymoon to 
Compitgne. On their return, they were present, 
last Monday week, at a performance at the Grand 
Opéra. It was observed by M. de G, that, during 
the first and second acts of the opera, M. de L. 
never took his Jorgnette off the features of the 
young bride, and the intention of the starer 
seemed an unmistakeably hostile, or at all events 
impertinent one. During the second entr’acte, the 
two gentlemen met, and again a look from M. de L. 
appeared to M. de G. to warrant a demand on 
his part for an explanation. Instead of words, 
a pair of sowflets was exchanged, and of course 
there could be to all this but one termination 
—a duel. An immense deal of talk was, how- 
ever, spent upon it all, and it. was only two 
days later that it was known what had in reality 
heen the result—Messrs. de G. and de L. had 
fought, and the former is severely wounded. 
ow, naturally, the first question is, what did 
they fight about? The proper answer, I fancy, is 
that politics lay at the bottom of the whole. M. 
de G. is looked upon as a sort of traitor for having 
served during the Italian war as an officier d’ ordon- 
mance on the Emperor’s staff, and having taken 


one of those ultra legitimists who are denominated 
des pointus. But the worst part of all these sort 
of stories is, that the corruption of the imperial 
court is such (as far as the Emperor himself is 
concerned) that it is impossible for any one who 
accepts his hospitality not to be compromised in a 
certain degree by the wicked tongues of the world. 
FE am inclined to look upon this circumstance as 
upon one of the conclusive proofs of how very bad 
is the reputation of the French Court, for certainly 
nothing can be more unfounded or absurd even 
than the reports that have been mixed up with 
these provocations, and the duel that has been 
their result, 

Altogether it is certain that’ the winter begins 
gloomily, and neither in French nor in foreign 
society, is there anything which seems to promise 





\ | Manners, 
about them—would, when left to their own resources, be | 


merely official fétes. 

The Pére Prodigue still continues to follow 
up its original success, and to attract ‘‘all Paris,” 
as it is termed, to the Gymnase. I am not pre- 
pared to admire young Dumas’ new picce without 
reserve, but there undoubtedly are some very fine 
parts in it, and I believe it will be found in many 
respects to be the most profound and most curious 
of all its author's studies of modern French 
The most striking trait of the whole 
production is the difference which education, 
habits, and external political and social causes, 
make between the father and the son. There is 
nothing the least in the world exaggerated in all 
this ; it is perfectly true. M. de la Rivonniere, 
the father, is a type of what a gentleman was forty 
years back in France, and André is a type of what 
a well born young man of our time may be, and 
yet be held to rank as a gentleman. It is difficult 
to. praise too highly the many fine shades of 
colouring which Alexandre Dumas ils has used 
to pourtray these two characters. La Rivonnieére, 
the father, has the frivolity, the lightheartedness, 
the extravagance, but the high chivalrous sense of 
honour that belonged to the men whose fathers 
had suffered all the horrors of emigration rather 
than desert what they looked upon as the ‘‘ good 
cause.” They might be—they were—narrow- 
minded, these French gentlemen of other days ; 
they were the silliest politicians assuredly that 
ever breathed ; but they were very honourable, and 
too full of disdain for money not to be above all 
the corruptions of our day. André de la Rivon- 
niére, on the contrary, belongs to that class of 
calculating young men, who are for ever coming 
to a compromise between their honour and their 
interest, and just only avoiding that one poin: 
where interest is too exclusively attended to. 

There is one particular in his own personal 
conduct about this new play that has won uni- 
versal credit for Alexandre Dumas, /i/s, namely, 
that when called for with positive frenzy by the 
audience, he resolutely persisted in not coming 
forward, and thus refused to put a dramatic 
author, a man whose position ought to be that of 
an independent gentleman, upon a level with 
those who are paid by the manager of a theatre 
for showing themselves to the public whenever 
the public chooses to exact their presence, I 
would not for the world say anything in dis- 
paragement of the histrionic art, or of those 
whose calling it is; there may be (as we know) 
amongst them pure women and honourable men, 
but it is undeniable that the public, while having 


| a right to ask for the actor himself in proprid 


| 





| author’s work, and. not to himself. 


persona, has only the right to the dramatic 
This it is 
which young Dumas has felt, and he has courage- 
ously broken through the custom which has for 
the last few years brought French dramatic 
authors upon the stage, neither more nor less than 
the actors and actresses who perform the parts in 
their pieces. 

There is a really very pretty and very touching 
letter written to young Dumas by poor Roger 
the singer, and which is going the round of the 
minor newspapers here. It is written with the 
left hand (the right one being the amputated 
one), and expresses the joy felt by the writer at 


| the brilliant success of the Pére Prodigue, 
his wife to Compidgne at once, whilst M. de L. is | 


I told you in one of my recent letters into what 
a ‘‘fix” the Emperer’s private secretary, M. 
Mocquard, had been put by the refusal of the 
censors to consent to the performance at the 
Porte St. Martin of his drama, entitled La Tireuse 
de Cartes, based upon the history of the boy 
Mortara, the boy being however turned into 
a girl. Well, after no end of trouble, the Em- 
peror has been brought to give a counter 
order to his censors, and the adaptation of the 
Mortara story to the stage will delight the eyes 
and ears of the Paris playgoers this winter. 

When I glance at. the beginning of my letter, 
it strikes me I. have too insufficiently explained 
the details of the late duel, and. have proceeded as 
though your readers necessarily. knew as much:as 
we do here about it. Now it is just one of those 
events which mark the manners of a time: and a 





It so happens that the bride’s mother is a lady 
very, very well known in the Parisian world, and 
whose position (separated as she is from her hus- 
band) lays her open to much criticism. The entire 
audience almost, on Monday night (the 4th), was 
occupied with the juxtaposition of the two parts 
of the family—in one box, the bride and her hus- 
band, in another, immediately opposite, the 
mother-in-law, still a beauty, though no longer a 
reigning one. As much as others, though not 
more, M. de L., a man past sixty, an ancien 
garde du corps of Charles X., stared at the box 
where sat M. and Mdme. de G. 

Between the acts, as I said, they met, but the 
words exchanged were the following : ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
said G., ‘‘why do you stare at my wife?” 
M. de L, replied that he did not stare at her more 
than it was allowable to do, ‘‘I think you do,” 
was the rejoinder. ‘‘Young man, are you by 
chance aiming at reading me a lesson?” asked 
the ex-Guardsman of the Restoration. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you need it,” rejoined G. But here all conversa- 
tion was put an end to by the most vigorous 
soufflet that ever was applied, as it would seem. 
People in their boxes have told me since that the 
noise of it really rang through the house, like the 
banging of a heavy door. M. de G. turned three 
times on himself, and then fell down utterly 
stunned, at the extreme end of the lobby. 

The duel took place at Revel, and since that of 
M. de Pine, eighteen months ago, never was one 
more ferocious heard of. ‘The first swords were 
soon so bent they were thrown away ; the second 
pair were broken almost directly, and the com- 
batants were obliged to return to the first ones. 
At last M. de G. was put hors de combat with a 
wound in the shoulder and a wound in the breast, 
M. de L. having only a slight cut on one hand. 
As the sezonds positively forbade any continuance 
of this frightful scene, the two principals took. 
their leave of each other, saying, ‘‘aw revoir.” 
M. de L,, bowing to his adversary, remarked that- 
it was only ‘‘ partie remise,” and coneluded by, 
‘*T promised to kill you, and will do it.” ‘It 
may not be so easy,” answered G. The seconds 
relate the fact that both parties said textually the 
same thing as they left the ground. L., “ That 
young puppy, I must kill him for telling me I 
wanted to be taught manners!” and G., ‘That 
old rascal! I must kill him for the souwfflet he 
gave me.” 

All this is more‘worthy of note than any mere 
duel in ordinary circumstances would be, for it is, 
as I say, a sign of the times and of the manners. 
These are the military habits of the first empire 
revived, and one or two old sabreurs of the days 
of Napoleon I., whom I have met, exclaim: ‘‘I 
can fancy myself in 1810 ; it is odd how frequently 
these sort of things oceurred then.” 

Upon the whole, the morals and manners of 
France just now offer a hideous: subject of study. 
to the philosopher. 





SCIENTIFIC, 
—o— 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK, 

Statistical Society, 8r.m. ‘On the Rate of Wages 
in the Cotton District during the last Ten Years,’’ 
by David Chadwick, Esq., Treasurer of Salford. 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m. ‘On Starches; the 
purposes for which they are employed, and the 
improvements in their manufacture,” by Mr. F. 
Crace Calvert, F.R.S. 

Trurs. Royal Society, 1. “On the Electro-Condneting 
Power of Alloys. On the Specific Grayity of 
Alloys,” by A. Matthiessen. 2. ‘‘On an extended 
form of the Index Symbol in the Calculus of 
Operations,’ by W. Spottiswoode. 3. ‘On the 
Structure of the Chorda Dorsalis. of the Plagio- 
stomes and some other Fishes, and on the Relation 
of its proper Sheath to the Development of the 
Vertebra,’”’ by Prof: Kélliker. 


Tours. 


WED. 





Soctety or Arts.—Wednesday, Dee. 14, R. 
Wygram Crawford, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 
Messrs. John Kelk, W. Lund, B. Nixon, W 
Purdow, J. H. Robson, W. Rowlands, R. Simp- 
son, and R. H. Wyatt, were duly elected members. 
The paper read was, ‘“‘On the Great Eastern,” by. 
Mr. Waltiam Hawes. The author began by giving 
abrief sketch of the rise: and’ rapid progress of 
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ocean steam navigation. After giving some details 
of the dimensions and general construction of the 
ship, he alluded to some observations that had 
been made relative to the want of provision for 
warming the saloons on the passage to America, 
in reference to which he urged the fact that the 
vessel was built for the Indian trade, and in his 
opinion it was to be very much regretted that the 
concession to other interests than those of the 
shareholders should have been allowed to delay 
her departure on the voyage for which she was 
designed, and from which alone any commercial 
results to the company could be realised. He 
thought we might fairly expect that a speed of 
fifteen knots an hour would be attained, with a 
comparatively small consumption of coal, for our 
largest passenger ships averaged eleven knots an 
hour, with a horse-power of one to three or four 
tons burthen, and the Great Eastern, to run fifteen 
knots an hour, had but one horse-power to eight 
and a-half tons burden. In conclusion, Mr. 
Hawes drew attention to the national importance 
of the undertaking. The great ship would do for 
India and Australia that which the Great Western 
in 1838 did for America—viz., reduce the distance 
between these great colonies and dependencies and 
England, to the increased security of the empire, 
to the promotion of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and to the advancement of civilisation and 
good government all over the world. A discus- 
sion ensued, in which Captain Henderson, Messrs. 
Davis, J. J. Frith, L. S. Magnus, R. Scott, J. 
Topham, and the Chairman took part. 





Roya Asiatic Sovrsry.—Dec. 3rd, Colonel 
Sykes, M.P., President, in the chair. Major 
J. R. Garden, J. A. Mann, Esq., and A. Tien, 
Esq., were elected members of the Society. Dr. 
R. G, Latham read a paper, ‘‘On the Date and 
Personality of Priyadarsi.” The writer gave 
reasons for believing that the words Priyadarsi 
and Phraates are identical. The particular 
Phraates was Phraates I., the fourth Arsacidan 
prince of Parthia. The difficulty of identifying 
the name with any king of India induced him to 
believe that its bearer must be sought for in some 
king ruling in India, but not Indian. He must, 
however, be the cotemporary of an Antiochus, a 
Ptolemy, a Magas, and an Antigonus. With the 
last two there was nothing, either one way or the 
other—except that a Magas was a king in Cyrene, 
whose date would better suit another Antiochus. 
Still there were, probably, more of that name than 
one, Of Antiochi and Ptolemies there were more 
than enough to choose from. Phraates I. ruled 
long; but nothing concerning him is handed 
down to us except that he conquered the Mardi. 
His successor, Mithridates I. was a great Indian 
conqueror, but he ruled only eight years. The 
writer submitted that his Indian conquests were 
made during his predecessor and brother's life- 
time, whilst he was crown prince. Meanwhile, 
the Priyadarsi edicts bore the name of the ruling 
monarch Phraates-Priyadarsi. To support this 
view, the following leading facts were adduced : 

Ist. That the edicts, being stated to have been 
made in the twelfth, and the Zafh inscription in 
the twenty-seventh year of Priyadarsi’s reign, 
Phraates I. is the only king, with a practical 
name, known to have ruled twenty-seven years 
(and upwards), who was also cotemporary with an 
Antiochus and a Ptolemy. 

2nd. That the Mithridatic conquests actually 
detached from Bactria the parts about Jellalabad, 
we locality of the Kapar-di-Giri inscription, at 
east. 

_ 8rd. That the date of the Kapar-di-Giri inserip- 
tion, according to the present hypothesis, is the 
date of the legends of the coins of Eukratides, the 
first legends in an Indian alphabet. 

This is the view taken, if we look upon Priyadarsi 
simply as he appears in edicts and Lath columns, 
But Priyadarsi is identified with Asoka. For 
reasons far too lengthy to give even a sketch of, 
the question as to the pure and simple Priyadarsi 
of the edicts and Lathes is separated from that of 
Priyadarsi being Asoka. It is held, however, 

the argument loses nothing by admitting the 
complication. Priyadarsi being verbally Phraates, 





Asoka is Arsaces. Now, how long did Asoka 
reign? According to one account, twenty-six ; 
to another, thirty-seven years, the number being 
from Professor Wilson, writing on the Northern 
Buddhists. Now, thirty-seven is the exact number 
given by Heeren to Phraates 1. From this subtract 
twelve, and the remainder gives (within a single 
year) the time between his edicts and his death. 
The identification of Asoka with Arsaces, and 
Priyadarsi with Phraates, accounts for the double 
names—quite as well, at least, as they are ac- 
counted for by the Buddhist incarnations. The 
Arsacidee were, as individuals, so many Artabani, 
Phraates, Tiridates, Mithridates, or the like. As 
one of the Arsacide, however, each was an 
Arsaces. It accounts for the multiplicity of 
Asokas. However much a ruler was an Artabanus, 
a Phraates, a Tiridates, or a Mithridates, he was 
always an Arsaces. The writer urged most 
strongly the provisional character of the hy- 
pothesis ; and added that, at any rate, it opened 
the important question as to the relations between 
the Arsacidan Parthians and India. In a dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of the paper, 
the President indicated the antiquity of the 
evidence of a diffused Buddhism, which could 
scarcely be due to Parthia. He also added that 
the name Priyadarsi was significant in the Indian 
language. Mr. Priaulx objected that the area 
over which the Priyadarsi monuments were spread 
was too great for the Mithridatic conquests. 
Lord Strangford took objections to the change of 
form between Phraates and Priyadarsi, holding 
that the Pali-speaking Aryans of India would 
never have so changed the Ironian form Frada, 
preserved in the Behistan inscription. Dr. 
Latham, in reply, and conclusion, admitted 
the validity of the objections, but doubted how 
far they went. He laid comparatively little stress 
on letter changes, when we had not both the 
forms before us. Priyadarsi, he held, grew not 
out of Phraates, as we have in Greek and Latin, 
but out of some unknown and possibly inter- 
mediate form. The extent to which the history 
of Arsacidan Parthia, in connection with India, 
was a blank, was recommended as a reason for 
future researches in that direction. 





RoyaL GroGRAPHICAL SocreTy.—A numer- 
ously attended meeting of this Society was held 
on Monday evening at Burlington House, Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, Vice-President, in the 
chair. The papers read were : 

1, ‘“*On the Trigonometrical Survey and Phy- 
sical Configuration of the Valley of Kashmir,” 
by Mr. William Purdon, F.R.G.S., executive 
engineer, Punjab; communicated by Sir Charles 
Wood, F.R.G.S., India Office. The paper gave 
rise to a discussion, in which Colonel Everest, the 
former Surveyor-General of India; Captain Austen, 
of the Staff of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, 
and others, took part. 

2. ‘* British Columbia. Journeys in the Dis- 
tricts bordering on the Fraser, Thompson, and 
Harrison Rivers, by Lieutenants Mayne, R.N., 
and Palmer, R.E., and Chief Justice M. Begbie.” 
Communicated by the Duke of Newcastle, Colonial 
Office. Lieutenant Mayne’s report contains much 
interesting topographical information. It describes 
the character of the soil, the vegetation, and pro- 
ductions of the districts traversed, and points out 
the course of the rivers and the general geogra- 
phical features of the country. Lieutenant 
Palmer, in his paper, remarks that every miner 
admitted the existence of gold in the Upper 
Fraser River; and but for the scarcity and 
enormous price of provisions, there would 
be abundant work for those who were quitting 
the country. Dry diggings have yet to be found, 
which would be done when men possessed energy 
enough to inspect the country ; but while pro- 
visions held such an enormous price, there could 
be no hope that any active exertions could be 
made, The Chief Justice's communication refers 
almost wholly to the Indians, whom he found 
generally willing to ‘‘ work hard for hire.” The 
Chairman, in proposing the thanks of the Society 
to his grace the Duke of Newcastle for sendi 
the papers, and also to those gentlemen who 





prepared them, said he was much struck with the 
fact, that vessels of large tonnage could navigate 
all the rivers, thus affording access to the auri- 
ferous regions. He was glad to see young officers 
of the navy employed in examining those distant 
regions of the British Empire. Mr. Crawfurd 
did not wish anybody to go to New Columbia, 
although he should like to visit the United States, 
It was monstrous to suppose that two govern- 
ments bound together by such ties as those 
of America and England, would go to war about 
the island of San Juan, They were respectively 
bound under a penalty of 20,000,0007. per annum 
to keep the peace : 20,000, 0007. worth ef American 
cotton came to England, and 20,000,000/. worth 
of English produce went to America, The meet- 
ing was adjourned until the 9th of January. 





GEOLOGICAL Soctety.—Nov. 30, Sir C. Lyell 
in the Chair. Sir Walter James, Betshanger 
Park, Kent ; George Dawes, Esq., Milton Iron- 
works, near Barnsley, Yorkshire ; the Rev. Juliam 
Edmund Woods, Penola, South Australia ; Bassett 
Smith, Esq., 1, Elm Court, Temple; Captain 
Hickens, Bengal Engineers; Lionel Brough, Esq., 
one of H. M, Inspectors of coal-mines, Clifton ; 
John Studdy Leigh, Esq., St. Stephen’s Terrace, 
Bayswater ; and John Pope Hennessy, M.P., were 
elected Fellows. The following communications 
were read :—1. ‘‘On some Bronze Relics from an 
Auriferous Sand in Siberia,” by T. W. Atkinson, 
Esq., F.G.S. During the author's stay at the 
gold mine on the River Shargan, in Siberia (Lat. 
59° 30’ N. and Long. 96° 10’ E.) in August 1861, 
some fragments of worked bronze were dug up by 
the workmen, at a depth of 14 feet 8 inches 
below the surface, from a bed of sand in which 
gold-nuggets occur. This sand rests on the rock, 
and is covered by beds of gravel and sand, over- 
lain by two feet of vegetable soil. The frag- 
ments appear to have belonged either to a 
bracelet or to some horse-trappings. This 
paper was discussed. with great interest, as it 
tended to prove the existence of man in a tolerably 
advanced condition of civilisation, before the 
deposition of the strata containing the bones of 
the great mammalia. From the evidence collected. 
by Mr. Atkinson there was no doubt that the 
fragments were discovered in the situation ex- 
hibited in the drawings which he made on the 
spot, and neither he nor the officers of the mines 
detected any appearance of disturbance in the 
superincumbent strata. It did not, however, 
appear that any minute examination was made by 
any geologist experienced in this kind of inquiry, 
and the general impression was rather in favour 
of assuming that the articles must have been con- 
veyed by some unknown force from a more recent 
stratum to that in which they were found, than to 
believe that a race, sufficiently advanced in: science 
to make works of bronze, existed in Siberia ata 
period so enormously anterior not only to, the 
pre-historic time which archeologists have in- 
vestigated, but even to that which geologists 
have assigned as the probable commencement. of 
the appearance of man. 

2. ‘On the Volcanic Country of Auckland, 
New Zealand,” By Charles Heaphy, Esq. Com- 
municated by the President. The isthmus-like dis- 
trict of Auckland and its neighbourhood, described 
by Mr. Heaphy as a basin of Tertiary deposits, is 
bordered by clay-slate, igneous rocks, and at one 
spot on the south by cretaceous strata; and, it is 
dotted by upwards of sixty extinct volcanoes, often: 
closely situated, and showing in nearly every 
instance, a well-defined point of eruption, gene- 
rally a cup-like crater, on a hill about 300 feet 
high. Interesting instances of successive volcanic 
eruption are numerous all over this district, 
sixty miles round. Auckland, and there. seems 
to have been four distinct epochs of. erup- 
tion, thus classified by Mr. Heaphy:—1. That 
which raised. the trachytic mountains and the 
black boulder-like igneous rock. 2. Eruptions 
in the Tertiary period, the ashes of which 
form beds in the Tertiary rock. 3. Eruptions 
on the upheaval of the Tertiary. cliffs: these 
appear as cones above faults on the Tertiary beds 
and on the edges of cliffs, 4. Lastly, eruptions 
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that have broken through the Tertiary beds, and 
the lava streams of which follow the natural 
valleys of the country. 

3. ‘On the Geology of a part of South Aus- 
tralia.” By T. Burr, Esq. From the Colonial 
Office, 1848. ‘The lowlands about Adelaide on the 
west, and along the River Murray on the east, 
consist of horizontal beds of limestone and cal- 
careo-siliceous deposits, yellowish and reddish in 
colour, full of marine fossils, and of the Tertiary 
age. Sometimes gypsum and ferruginous sand 
replace the limestone. These plains are arid, 
except where granite protrudes from the surface, 
egies cavities in which rain-water collects. 

he author observed a similar Tertiary formation 
on Yorke’s Peninsula, at Port Lincoln, and to the 
S.E. to beyond Rivoli Bay ; and it probably forms 
vast tracts in New South Wales and Western 
Australia. None of these Tertiary districts appear 
to exceed an elevation of 300 feet above the sea, 
In describing two volcanoes in South Australia, 
Mount Gambier and Mount Schauck, Mr. Burr 
remarked that, coming from the west or north- 
west, at about 20 miles from these hills a white 
coral-limestone (Bryozoan limestone) containing 
flint or chert, takes the place of the limestones 
and calcareous sandstones, with recent sand-for- 
mation, previously passed over. This white lime- 
stone is remarkable for the numerous deep well- 
like water-holes in it, within about 12 miles of 
the volcanic mountains and about east or west 
of them. Mount Gambier has a height of 900 
feet above ‘the sea (600 feet above the plain), 
and has three craters, lying nearly east and west, 
and occupied with lakes of fresh water. Mount 
Schauck, at a distance of about nine miles, mag- 
netic south, is circular, and has one large, and 
two small lateral craters. 

4. ‘On some Tertiary deposits in South 
Australia,” by the Reverend Julian Edmund 
Woods, communicated by the President. The 
author, in the first place, described the geo- 
Somer features of that part of the colony of 

outh Australia which lies between the river 
Murray on the west, and the colony of Victoria on 
the east ; and includes an area 156 miles long, 
N. and S., and 70 broad from E. to W. Some trap- 
dykes and four volcanic hills are almost the aly 
interruptions to the horizontality of these plains, 
which rise gradually from the sea, and are occupied 
by the Tertiary beds; they extend into Victoria 
for some seventy miles, as far as Port Fairy. In 
some places on the plains a white compact unfos- 
siliferous limestone lies under the surface-soil, 
and 1s sometimes 30 feet thick. Under this is 
a fossiliferous limestone. The passage between 
the two is gradual. This latter rock is made up 
of Bryozoa—perfect and in fragments—with some 
Pectens, Terebrutule, Echenoderms, &c. Some- 
times this rock appears like friable chalk, without 
distinct fossils. A large natural pit, originating 
from the infalling of a cave, occurs near the ex- 
tinct voleano Mount Gambier, and is 90 feet deep 
—showing a considerable -thickness of this 
Bryozoan deposit in several beds of 14 feet, 
10 feet, or 12 feet thickness. Similar pits show 
the deposit in the same way at the Mosquito 
Plains, 70 miles north. Regular layers of flints, 
usually black, rarely white, occur in these 
beds, from 14 to 20 feet apart. These, with its 
colour, and with the superficial sand-pipes, per- 
forating the rock to a great depth, give it a great 
resemblance to chalk. The whole district is 
honeycombed with caves—always, however, in the 
higher grounds in the undulations of the plains. 
One of the caves, in a ridge on the northern side 
of the Mosquito Plains, is 200 feet long, is divided 
into three great halls, and has extensive side- 
chambers. The caves have a north and south 
direction, like that of the ridge. The large cave 
has a great stalactite in it; and many bones of 
Marsupialia are heaped up against this on the side 
facing the entrance ; possibly they may have been 
washed up against this barrier by an inflowing 
stream. The dried corpse of a native lies in this 
cave. It has been partially entangled in the 
stalactite ; but this man was known to have crept 
into the cave when he had been wounded, some 
fourteen years ago. Many of the caves have 





great pits for their external apertures, and 
contain much water. Some shallow caves 
contain bones of existing Marsupialia, which 
have evidently been the relics of animals that fell 
into the grass-hidden aperture at top. The caves 
appear in many cases to be connected with a 
subterranean system of drainage; currents and 
periodical oscillations being occasionally observed 
in the waters contained in them. There is but 
little superficial drainage. One overflowing swamp 
was found by the author to send its water into an 
undergronnd channel in a ridge of limestone. 
Patches of shelly sand occur here and there over 
the 10,980 square miles of country occupied by 
the white limestones ; but near the coast this 
shelly sand thickens to 200 feet. A coarse lime- 
stone forms a ridge along the coast-line, and it 
contains existing species of shells. This indicates 
an elevation of the coast of late date, and which 
probably is still taking place. 





British ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Dec. 
7, James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., 
in the chair. Mr. A. Murray, of Glasgow, and 
Dr. E. Bullock, of Chelsea, were elected Associ- 
ates. Mr. T. N. Brushfield presented a ground 
plan of the circle on Middleton Moor, called Arbor 
Lowe, taken, in 1823, by careful surveyors of the 
district. Mr. Bateman’s particular description of 
the place and the examination of the tumulus 
demonstrative of its precise nature being given in 
his ‘‘ Vestiges of Derbyshire,” and the Journal of 
the Association. Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited a 
large iron key of the 15th century, which, together 
with various Roman and medieval coins had been 
recently found in digging a sewer in Mercery Lane, 
Canterbury. Mr. John Brent, F.S.A., sent a 
sketch of a purse now in the Canterbury Museum, 
where it is labelled ‘‘Cromwell’s Purse.” Mr. 
Cuming stated it to be of the 17th century, and 
regarded it asa Dole Bag of an almoner, worn on 
stated occasions, and then suspended by a steel 
hook from the girdle. Mr. Thompson exhibited 
a French purse of the time of Louis XV., in which 
the form of the earlier porte-monnaie is preserved. 
Mr. Sherratt exhibited a fine Boman denarius of 
the plebeian family of Alia or Allia. Obv., winged 
helmed head of Rome. Rev., the Dioscuri on 
horseback. Beneath P{ublius] PAETVS. On 
the Exergue, RoMA. Mr. Halliwell gave a few 
particulars in relation to an undescribed British 
camp at Moelycci, in North Wales. Mr. Went- 
worth forwarded transcripts of deeds in his pos- 
session relating to Lord Arundell of Wardour, 
and also orders issued by General Lambert upon 
the sleighting of Knaresborough Castle, in 1648. 
Dr. Kendrick and Mr. Cuming exhibited a variety 
of medals relating to Admiral Vernon and the 
taking of Porto Bello and Carthagena. A paper 
by Mr. Wakeman was read, and drawings exhibited 
of some curious encaustic tiles, discovered on the 
site of the Priory of Monmouth, some of which pre- 
sented heraldic bearings, and the date of the 36th of 
Henry VI. The Rey. Beale Poste forwarded ob- 
servations on Mr. Vere Irving’s paper on the date 
of the Battle of Kaltraez, and Mr. Irving made 
many remarks upon the same which will be ar- 
ranged for the Jowrnal. The Association was then 
adjourned over to Wednesday, January 11, 1860. 





ZooLocicaL Socrety.—Tuesday, Dec. 13, Dr. 
Gray, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Gould, in the course 
of some observations on the Dipper (Cinelus aqua- 
ticus), stated, with reference to the charge made 
against it of destroying fish-spawn, that the con- 
tents of the stomachs of six examples lately ex- 
amined, consisted of the larve of Phryganea and 
masses of minute Coleoptera, with, in one instance, 
a small specimen of the Miller's Thumb (Coltus 
gobio). Mr. Gould also exhibited a series of speci- 
mens, illustrative of the ten known species of this 
genus, amongst which were two from Cashmere, 
which he considered undescribed, and proposed to 
name Cinclus cashmeriensis and Cinclus sordidus. 
Mr. Stewart exhibited specimens of Corystes cas- 
sivelaunus, and the young of Comatula rosea, from 
the Devonshire coast. The latter were attached 
to the ceenecium of Salicornaria carcinoides. A 
letter was read from Dr. Cobbold, concerning the 











causes of the death of a young Giraffe belonging to 
the Society. Mr. Sylvanus Hanley communicated 
a list of the species of the genus Doliwm. A 
paper was read by Mr. A. Adams, describing a 
new conchiferous mollusk, of the genus Pandora, 
from the coast of Mantchuria, under the name 
P. wardiana. Dr. Gray gave definitions of some 
new genera of Stony Zoophytes, and described a 
new Squirrel (Sciwrus siamensis), and a new 
Tortoise (Geoclemmys macrocephala), both collected 
by M. Mouhot, in Siam. The next meeting was 
announced to take place on the 10th of January. 








FINE ARTS. 
— oe 
Recollections of the British Institution, for Pro- 
moting the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom, 

d&c. By Thomas Smith. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 
More than half a century has elapsed since the 
British Institution was founded, with the object, 
as stated in the bye-laws, of encouraging ‘‘ the 
talents of the Artists of the United Kingdom ; so 
as to improve and extend our manufactures, by 
that degree of taste and elegance of design which 
are to be exclusively derived from the cultivation 
of the Fine Arts, and thereby’ to increase the 
general prosperity of the empire.” 

It would, perhaps, not be fair, it is certainly 
not necessary, to inquire too curiously how far 
this magnificent programme has been carried out : 
but, after an institution has been so long in active 
existence, it may not be amiss to take a brief note 
of its doings—and an opportunity for so doing is 
afforded by the book before us. In the preface 
we are told that ‘‘ The object of the compiler of this 
volume isto place upon record the wonderfulenergy, 
indefatigable activity, and patriotic zeal, brought 
to bear in carrying out the plan of the Institution, 
and that by a class of persons whose very elevated 
position necessitates so many other calls upon 
their time and attention.” The tone of the book 
is sufficiently indicated by this little extract. We 
have here no stern censor, no impartial historian 
even—at best but an admiring chronicler. But 
then the writer has had, he tells us, ‘‘a personal 
acquaintance with the establishment for a long 
series of years.” He has further undertaken ‘‘ a re- 
cent examination of documents of indisputable au- 
thenticity connected therewith;” and all who know 
anything of his antecedents know that he had for 
many years the means of becoming acquainted 
with ‘what was going on” in the governing 
circles of the British Institution. With the help 
of his book, therefore, but without adopting his 
eulogistic style, we may take a cursory glance 
over the career of an institution that has done 
much, however much more it might have done, for 
the arts of this country, and that may yet, if 
rightly directed, exercise a beneficial influence on 
English art and the fortunes of its professors. 

The British Institution was formally founded 
at a meeting of subscribers of fifty guineas and 
upwards, held on the birthday of King George the 
Third, June 4, 1805. By the end of the year, 
fifty-six 100 guinea ‘‘hereditary governors,” and 
twenty-seven ‘‘life-governors” at 50 guineas, had 


joined, with nine subscribers at 10 guineas, and 


twenty-two at smaller sums—the total amount 
received being 71677. This was a goodly start, 
and as all the subscribers were ‘persons in 
an elevated position,” the king himself being pre- 
sident, it was generally thought that there was 
about to be initiated for the arts in England, an 
era of patronage and prosperity at least equivalent 
to that of the Medici in Rome and Florence. An 
independent exhibition of paintings being regarded 
as a principal means of promoting Art, the first 
step was to obtain a suitable gallery, and very con- 
veniently the Shakspere Gallery, built by Alder- 
man Boydell forthe exhibition ofthe pictures he had. 
commissioned for the illustration of his editions, 
of Shakspere and Milton, was in the market. 
The lease was purchased for 45007. _A little over 


8007. sufficed to adapt the gallery to its new 
purpose, and by the beginning of 1806 the 
Directors were ready to open the new Exhibition, 
all preliminary expenses being paid, and a surplus 
of 18377. remaining in hand. 
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The first Winter Exhibition of the British Insti- 
tution was accordingly opened to the public on 
the 17th of February 1806. It contained 257 
works, including sculpture and enamels, as well 
as oil-paintings. It is curious to look over the 
list of exhibitors now. Some of the names are 
of those whom we have long by common consent 
agreed to regard as classic—if not fathers and 
founders, at least early luminaries, of our present 
school ; others are those whose names raise a smile 
or asigh at the fickleness of fashion ; of others 
again no effort of memory can recall a recollection. 
Among them we find Benjamin West, Henry 
Fuseli, Sir William Beechey, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Sir Francis Bourgeois (the founder of the 
Dulwich Gallery), Henry Bone, the enamellist, Sir 
Augustus Callcott, John Singleton Copley (the 
father of Lord Lyndhurst), Northcote, Opie, Robert 
Smirke (the father of the architects), William 
Owen, Thomas Daniell, George Dawe, Paul 
Sandby (the true founder of English water-colour 
painting), George Stubbs (the Landseer of his day), 
Arthur Davis, Richard Westall, Henry Howard, 
James Ward, Stothard, Turner, &c., with, in 
sculpture, Banks, Bacon, Nollekens, and Rossi : 
more than one of these, however, had already 
ceased to be numbered among living artists. 
Nearly all these names are still familiar, but who 
has heard of such as Redmore Bigg, or John Rus- 
sell (not Lord John), or Francis Rigaud (unless it 
be from his book-designs), though each wrote R.A. 
after his name ? Or to whom (except the secretary) 
are such A.R.A.’s known as George Garrard, John 
Downman, or Samuel Woodforde ? though but a few 
years ago they were amongst us painting such 
“high-art” works as ‘The Angels announcing 
to the Shepherds the Birth of Christ,’ ‘The 
Interview of Charles I. with his Children,’ 
‘Sappho,’ ‘Peter Denying Christ,’ ‘Ruth and 
Boaz,’ ‘Moses exposed in the Bulrushes,’ 
‘Phaeton,’ ‘The Accusing Spirit and Recording 
Angel,’ ‘Lady Rachel Russell resigning her 
Husband,’ and others of like kind to which 
their names are appended in this exhibition. One 
of the exhibitors this opening year was Olivia 
Serres, the lady who some years later made no 
little stir in London as ‘‘The Princess Olive of 
Cumberland.” We have looked in vain for the 
name of one exhibitor yet left amongst us—the 
last, however, James Ward, R.A., was living but 
a few weeks ago. 

Among the points of difference between that 
time and the present, suggested by looking over 
the catalogue of this first exhibition, the most 
striking are the greater fondness for scriptural, 
historical, and especially classical subjects, for 
pictures of gallery size ; and perhaps we may add 
the greater productiveness of artists then than now. 
Thus we find Benjamin West—though as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy he must have had the 
choice of places at the exhibition—sending no less 
than fourteen pictures here ; and those of such 
themes as ‘Phaeton soliciting the Chariot of the 
Sun,’ ‘Cicero and the Magistrates at the Tomb of 
Archimedes,’ ‘Christ showing a little Child 
as the emblem of Heaven,’ ‘Hagar and Ishmael,’ 
‘Death on the Pale Horse,’ and the like, 
but with them such unquakerlike subjects 
as ‘Venus Lamenting the Death of Adonis,’ and 
¢Salmacis and Hermaphroditus.’ Again Robert 
Smirke sent four-and-twenty pictures from the 
Arabian Nights (each 2 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 9 
inches), a series that would rather surprise an ex- 
hibition visitor in these degenerate times. Then 
as to size we have Lawrence’s ‘ Rollo,’ 12 feet 9 
inches by 8 feet 10 inches ; Northcote’s ‘ Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den,’ 10 feet by 7 feet 6 inches 3, Cop- 
ley’s ‘Death of the Earl of Chatham’ (now in the 
National Gallery), 10 feet 8 inches by 11 feet 5 
inches ; Davis’s ‘ Marquis Cornwallis receiving the 
hostage Princes of Mysore before Seringapatam,’ 
12 feet by 9 feet ; Fuseli’s ‘ Mental Woes,’ 11 feet 
10 inches by 10 feet; Turner's ‘Garden of the 
Hesperides,’ 7 feet by 5 feet, all which in rooms 
go sinall in size would now-a-days be regarded as 
somewhat remarkable. 

It was part of the original scheme to found a 
School of Puctng as well as to exhibit the pic- 
tures of established practitioners. At the close of 








the first exhibition, therefore, the directors obtained ! 


from among the governors a selection of ‘‘ pictures 
by the old masters,” which were placed in the 
gallery ‘‘for the study of rising artists ;” and a 
considerable number of students, female as well 
as male, attended regularly during the autumn 
months: but at first, and for some years, no 
copies were allowed to be made of any of the 
pictures, ‘‘it being the opinion of the committee 
that the objects of the institution may be best 
obtained by imitation, studies, and sketches, and 
by the endeavour at producing companions to the 
pictures lent.” In those early years it was there- 
tore really a school—though a school without 
teachers. But for several years past the prohibi- 
tion against making copies has been rescinded, 
and ‘‘the School” has dwindled down into a mere 
place for the practice of that ‘* most delusive kind 
of industry,” the making of bad copies of good 
pictures—rather, as may in most cases be feared, for 
sale than for educational purposes. For awhile the 
school seemed really to flourish. A large number of 
old pictures were retained, the Prince Regent per- 
mitted annually one or two of the Cartoons to be 
removed to the Gallery, and from fifty to seventy 
students were in regular attendance. At its most 
flourishing period Haydon’s school was pursuing 
its brief career, and his pupils were among the most 
prominent of the students at the Institution— 
though Mr. Smith does not mention the fact, nor 
the violent ebullition of academie and anti- 
academic partizanship—the war of pen and pencil 
—to which their proceedings and the subsequent 
‘Exhibition of Drawings executed in public by 
Mr. Haydon’s pupils at the British Institution” 
gave rise. But this militant spirit soon passed 


Lee, E. W. Cooke, Frank Stone, poor mad Von 


i Holst, F. Goodall, Creswick, Herbert, and others 


away, and the School of the British Institution | 
has for many a year been only too quiet, and now | 


appears to be nearly comatose. 
Another part of the general scheme 


promoting the Fine Arts” on which great hopes | 
were based, was that of awarding premiums for | 


the most successful pictures produced at the 
annual exhibitions, and the purchase of paintings 
of a high class. The first premiums were an- 
nounced to be given in 1808 to those artists who 
attended the School of Painting in the previous 
summer, ‘‘for the three best original pictures 
painted as companions, in subject and manner,” to 
the pictures left in the gallery for study. The 
prizes awarded were—100/. to Isaac Pocock for a 
painting of ‘The Insolent Visit of Thomas 
a Becket to Henry II. ;’ 60/. to James Green for 
‘Scene, Gad’s Hill, from Shakspere’s Henry IV ;’ 
and 40/. to Miss C. Reinagle, for the ‘ Interior of a 
Wood with Banditti.” Next year four prizes of 
50 guineas each were awarded for a subject from 
Shakspere, to George Dawe (who subsequently 
secured wealth and fame as a portrait-painter); for 


‘Removing Timber—Autumn,’ to John Linnell 
(our still living veteran landscape-painter) ; and 
for a model of ‘Samson’ to Sebastian Gehagan— 
a promising young sculptor who was killed some 
years later by the fall of a statue at which he was 
working. 


of scarce inferior fame. 

The first of the pictures bought or commissioned 
of living painters, by the Institution, was Ben- 
jamin West’s huge ‘ Christ Healing the Sick,’ for 
which 3000 guineas (raised by a special subscrip- 
tiot) were paid, and which the directors very 
handsomely presented to the National Gallery. 
The next most costly purchases or commissions 
were James Ward's monstrous ‘ Allegory of 
the Battle of Waterloo,’ and Hilton’s ‘ Christ 
Crowned with Thorns,’ for each of which 
1000 guineas were paid : the former was presented 
to Chelsea Hospital (its subsequent fate we related 
in our notice of Ward two or three weeks ago), 
the latter was given to St. Peter's Chureh, 
Pimlico. This last picture was purchased in 1825, 
and the same year the directors bought North- 
cote’s ‘Entombment of our Saviour,’ to give to 
the new church at Chelsea; and commissioned 
Mr. 8S. Drummond, A.R.A., to paint ‘The Dutch 
Admiral surrendering his Sword to Lord Duncan 
after the Battle of Camperdown,’ and of Mr. G. 
Arnold, A.R.A., ‘The Battle of the Nile,’ for 
each of which they paid 500 guineas, and pre- 
sented both to Greenwich Hospital. Altogether 
they have thus spent upwards of 10,0007., and all 
their purchases they have presented to some of 
our public institutions or metropolitan churches. 
But, besides these works by living artists, they 
have purchased at a cost of nearly 80002. the 
following pictures, in order to present them to the 
National Gallery, of which they are by no means 
the least attractive or valuable ornaments :— 
Paolo Veronese’s ‘St. Nicholas ;’ Parmegiano’s 
‘Vision of St. Jerome ;’ Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
‘Holy Family;’ and Gainsborough’s ‘Market 


| Cart.’ Nor must we, whilst speaking of these 
“for 


really munificent gifts, neglect to mention 
that they have voted considerably over 40002. in 
donations to artists’ benevolent institutions. 

One other, and not the least important of the 
means adopted by the institution for carrying out 
its avowed purpose, has been that of its Summer 
Exhibitions of the Works of the Old Masters and 
of deceased British Artists. Of these, the first 
was held in 1813, and comprised no fewer than 
143 of the best works of Sir Joshua Reynolds—a 
marvellous collection, and one which proved so 
attractive, that the Directors announced their 
intention of having a decennial exhibition of the 
works of our great colourist. They did so in 
1823, when they procured 64 of his paintings ; 
in 1833, when they exhibited 50; and again in 
1843 ; but 1853 was suffered to pass by without a 
similar repetition, and there has been none since. 


| Now, however, that Sir Joshua is again in the 
| ascendant, it would be well if an effort were made 
a genre picture to M. W. Sharp; for a landscape | 


The next year, Haydon’s ‘ Dentatus’ | 


and Hilton’s ‘Citizens of Calais delivering their | 


keys to Edward III.,’ received premiums of 100 
guineas each. 


These annual premiums (no longer, | 
SD ’ 


however, confined to students in the school) con- | 
tinued with one or two exceptions to be regularly | 


awarded till 1829, when they ceased till 1834, and 
then till 1841; and in 1842 they were finally 
abandoned—‘‘ their effect not being commensurate 
with theexpectation of the directors.” Onthe whole, 
perhaps this abandonment was judicious. The 
system had become obsolete ; but in the earlier 
years of the Institution we are disposed to believe 
that the premiums really did much to stimulate 
the energies of our younger artists, and to induce 
them to strive after a higher style of design and 
treatment than they would otherwise have at- 
tempted. Among the names of the prizeholders 
occur those of Bird (who received the highest 
premium ever awarded, 350/.), Allston (the great 
American historical painter, who twice received 
premiums, 2107. and 1502.), Hofland, Hayter, 
Jackson, John Martin (twice), Edwin Landseer, 
E. H. Baily, Stanfield, Danby, Etty, Pickersgill, 


to bring together such a collection as that of 1813 : 
it would, we have no doubt, prove the most 
popular there has been for many a year. 

The second Summer Exhibition was perhaps 
even more interesting, though somewhat less at- 
tractive than the first. It consisted of 58 paint- 
ings by Hogarth, 85 by Wilson, 73 by Gains- 
borough, and 12 by Zoffani. The other English 
painters, whose works have been thus collected, 
have been—Sir Thomas Lawrence, 91 pictures, in 
1830, and 43 in 1833; Benjamin West, 51 in 
1833 ; Hilton, in 1840; Wilkie, a magnificent 
collection of 130 specimens in 1842; Callcott, 27 
in 1845 ; and, again, Gainsborough—a collection 
exceedingly rich in portraits—in this past summer. 
With the exception of a collection of English 
portraits in 1820, and again in 1846; and one of 
the works of living painters (selected by them- 
selves as their best works) in 1825, the other 
Summer Exhibitions have always consisted of «@ 
selection of works by the great masters of Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Spain, lent from nearly al} 
the principal private collections in the Pres Ai 


The amount of pleasure and of instruction which 
has been thus diffused among students and lovers 
of art, it would be difficult to over-estimate ; and 
if these exhibitions had been the only result of the 
3ritish Institution it would not have been founded 
in vain. But it has also atits Winter Exhibitions, 
exhibited 23,150 pictures of living painters, and 
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sold, without any expense to the artists, works to 
the amount ‘of upwards of 150,000/., besides, as we 
have seen, rendering great positive service in 


various other ways. If we cannot, therefore, over- | 


look its shortcomings, or form so lofty an estimate 
of ‘‘the wonderful energy and indefatigable ac- 
tivity” of its directors as the author of the volume 
under notice, we cheerfully recognise the good 
they have accomplished, render credit to their 
zeal, and acknowledge their excellent intentions. 
But, as we have said, more might yet be done. 
‘The school of painting we may regard as defunct ; 
the system of premiums as definitely abandoned. 
The Winter Exhibition,—there is no use in 
blinking the matter—has fallen into a very low 
condition. Artists do not regard it with confi- 
dence. Pictures are admitted or rejected apparently 
from mere caprice ; and the hanging is as capri- 
cious as the admission. !f the directors will only 
take this exhibition into their own management ; 
conscientiously give to it the necessary time and 
thought ; call into their assistance one or two 
independent artists or really competent art- 
students ; and, resolutely casting aside all clique- 
ism, honestly, and (in the case of young and 


| Maclise’s great picture (15 feet by 6) of the 
‘Bohemians,’ one of the largest and most remark- 
able of his works. 

Giovanni Bellini’s ‘Holy Family,’ a very fine 
work, inscribed with the painter's name, pur- 
chased by M. Van Kuyck at Lord Northwick’s 
sale for 300 guineas, has been transferred ‘to the 
| Museum of the Louvre. It is the only work of 
any importance by this master which the Louvre 
possesses, and is regarded as a great acquisition. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
ee see 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah on the 9th instant, was 
one of the most important that has ever been 
given by this Society. Not only were the chorusses 
energetically sang, but the instrumental accom- 
paniments were also given with a delicacy and 
precision that more clearly than ever demonstrated 
the beauties of Mozart's additions to the original 
score. In only one instance did any one of the 


| principals fall short in their elucidation of the 


unknown men considerately), weigh the claims of | 


the several candidates, we firmly believe they 
would again have their exhibition one of the 
most sought, and most influential in the metro- 
polis. And then if they would once more, as their 
funds admit, purchase any really superior works 


that might appear on their walls—such as would | 


be more suitable for a public gallery than a 
drawing-room, leaving the latter to the ordinary 
law of supply and demand—they would not only 
attract works of a high class to their exhibition, 
but admininister a wholesome stimulant to the 
artistic mind. The National Gallery, or some of 
the many provincial institutions that are now 
springing into existence, would gladly afford a 
worthy place to their purchases. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the 
book that has given occasion, and to a large 
extent supplied the materials, for these remarks. 
Mr. Smith is evidently not a man of letters. He 
has collected materials, not written amemoir. But 
his monograph will be found interesting by all 
who are Tikely to open a work on such a subject. 
We are not disposed to find fault with his mode of 
dealing with his materials. It is not unnatural 
that he should be laudatory, but sometimes his 
enthusiasm renders him inexact. Thus in speak- 
ing of the exhibitions of the works of the old 
masters, he says of that of 1851 (undoubtedly one 
of the very best formed by the British Institution), 
‘‘There can be no hesitation in stating, that such 
an important collection was never brought together 
before in London, a fact which could have been 
accomplished nowhere else in the world.” Now, 
though the expression is not quite clear, we may 
guess that Mr. Smith means to say (as he is writing 
in 1859) that no such collection has ever been 
brought together elsewhere ; what then does he 
say to that brought together a few years later in 
Manchester? But he is a little subject to these 
slips of memory. He gives, for instance, at the 
end of his book, in an account of the National 
Gallery, a list of the pictures bequeathed and 
presented to it since 1831 ; yet, oddly enough, he 
makes no mention of the Turner, Vernon, or Bell 


Collections; of Samuel Rogers’s —Giorgione, 
Titian and Guido; Halford’s Rembrandt, 


Miss Clarke's Duyckens, &c. However, though 
it might easily have been a better book, it is still 
a very serviceable addition to our materials for 
the history of art in England, and it must find a 
place in every collection of works on the Fine 
Arts. 





Mr. E. M. Ward’s great picture of the ‘Royal 
Family of France in the prison of the Temple,’ is 
on view for a short time at the gallery of Messrs. 
Jennings, in Cheapside. 

Mr. Wallis’s collection of English pictures at 
the gallery of the (old) Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, noticed by us a few weeks back, 
will, we understand, close on the 23rd inst. It 
has been recently augmented by the addition of 
several paintings, the chief amongst them being 


| with their requirements. 


text, and this was occasioned more by Madame 
Rudersdorf’s earnestness to do justice to the songs 
allotted to her, than from any inability to cope 
Miss Dolby was singing 
her very best, and Mr. Sims Reeves so exerted 
himself, and sung with so much verve and energy, 
that it could scarcely be believed that he had been 
so severe a sufferer of late from indisposition, as 
unfortunately both for himself and the public he 
has been. His opening of the oratorio, and his 
version of ‘‘ Behold and see!” were most pure 
specimens of honest vocalisation ; not so how- 
éver his termination of the celebrated song of 
the second part, ‘‘Thou shalt dash them,” in 
which he persisted in retaining his old mistake at 
the conclusion, by ascending to the upper A of his 
register, when the score distinctly marks the proper 
termination on the same note an octave lower. 
This is neither legitimate, nor just to Handel, and 
completely undid all Mr. Sims Reeves’ previous 
rendering, which was irreproachable. Sig. Belletti 
delivered the bass solos with due emphasis and 
appropriate accent, marking the various divisions 
with all the exactness of a well-trained musician, 
and putting himself far beyond any other bass 
singer of the present day. M. Costa had thus 
another opportunity of proving how admirably he 
has trained every department under his direction, 
and showed that by his usual decision, it is utterly 
impossible that the great works of Handel, and 
other oratorio writers, can be heard to perfection 
anywhere but at the performances of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. 

On Monday the fifth of the Popular Concerts 
took place at St. James’s Hall, when the scheme 
consisted chiefly of works by Mendelssohn, 
including the quartet in E flat, most delicately 
interpreted by Herren Becker and Reis, Mr. 
Doyle, and M. Paque; Nos. 1 and 4 of the Sixth 
Book of the ‘‘Songs Without Words,” cleverly 
played by Mrs. J. W. Davison (née A, Goddard) ; 
and the quartet in F Minor, No. 8, which was 
given by the same lady and the other instru- 
mentalists we have named, with the exception of 
Herr Reis. Mrs. J. W. Davison’s manipulation 
was as exact as ever, but nothing more. There 
was neither heart, nor sentiment in the illustra- 
tion of the delicious ‘‘Songs;” and in the 
concerted music her own coldness predominated 
so greatly, as to become the more demonstrative 
by means of the earnest and effective conjunction of 
the stringed instruments, by which she was accom- 
panied. Messrs. F. Rowland, Mdlle. Behrens, 
and Mr. Ramsden, were the vocalists of the 
evening, and acquitted themselves creditably, 
although only filling a secondary position in the 
evening’s entertainments. 

Amongst the most pleasant of musical réwnions 
at the present season taking place in town, those 
of Madame Henrie and Miss Stevenson, at their 
private residence, 18, Cleveland Gardens, deserve 





more than a passing notice. The. latter lady is a 


| pianist of a very high class, and interprets the 
| most difficult and delicate works of the best 





writers with considerable efficiency; whilst the 


former possesses a charming contralto voice, and 
proves how ‘much she has benefited under the 
Instruction of Signor Garcia, the brother of 
Mdmes. Malibran and Viardot, and one of thevery 
best teachers of ‘the day. The object of these 
réunions is to aid in the cultivation of a refined 
musical taste, and for this purpose the assistance 
of an amateur choir and of many professional 
friends is employed, so ‘that at each soirée speci- 
mens of the best schools, well performed, and most 
judiciously selected are sure to be heard. 


Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir commenced their fifth 
season on Monday evening, with a promise of suc- 
cess that must be exceedingly gratifying to that 
gentleman. The selection for the occasion con- 
sisted of madrigals, part-songs, and glees by the 
best English and foreign composers, and were as 
well given as could be desired. The heart of Mr. 
H. Leslie’s choir is evidently in their work, and, 
this being the case, they would not fear competi- 
tion even with the celebrated Cologne Company, 
or any other foreign society of which musical 
critics have hitherto been so loud in their praise 
to the disparagement of their own countrymen. 








THE DECLINE OF THE Drama.—This much- 
discussed subject has again obtained some share 
of attention from the press and the public during 
the last few weeks. What does it mean ?—not 
the attention, but its object? In what does the 
decline consist? Moral declination? Beyond a 
doubt, no; for a comparison of English stage 
literature of any epoch with that of the present 
day will immediately show that at no period has 
the morality of the stage ever surpassed that of 
our time. Then does the decline consist in a loss 
of popularity? To this question it may be an- 
swered that there never were so many English 
theatres open at one time as during _ this 
very week. Only one house, Her Majesty's, has 
its doors closed, and even of this dismal temple 
of Thespis we learn that it 1s to be opened for 
English performances, and to confer a sixpeuny 
gallery on the masses. Then, if the alleged 
decline consists neither in decreased morality nor 
popularity, in what does it consist? To say 
that the ‘‘decline of the drama” means the 
‘perfection of adaptation and robbery from 
foreign sources,” is simply no elucidation of the 
question whatever. English playwrights have 
always gone to foreign sources for their plots, and 
yet this cry, ‘‘the decline of the drama,” must 
have arisen upon some foundation, or it never 
could have achieved the honour of popularity. We 
believe the ‘‘ decline of the drama” really to mean 
‘the decline of the prices paid for dramatic works.” 
This decline is not “fall—it is catastrophe.” 
Writing for the stage has ceased to be a profes- 
sion. Literary men take to the labour faute de 
mieux, but they know that it is hopeless work 
and desert it at the first opportunity. Mr. Planché 
himself, one of the most fortunate of English play- 
wrights, very brilliantly referred to this lament- 
able state of things in his last pretty inspiration, 
Love and Fortune : 

Fortune. He has no wit. 
Love. Oh !—had he, I’d engage 

You wouldn’t catch him writing for the stage. 

A painful truth. Neither of our great humorists 
ever mentions the stage as an arena for his dis- 
plays ;—no theatrical manager has been heard of 
who has applied to him for a comedy. Ina 
word, stage literature is in the hands of—theatre 
lessees only know whom. Actors write pieces ; 
lessees write pieces ; stage-managers write pieces ; 
but as for legitimate stage Jitéérateurs—they do not 
exist. One man alone in Great Britain is making 
a good income by his theatrical writings ; one 
man alone makes a respectable sum annually by 
catering for the stage to amuse twenty-five mil- 
lions of people, to say nothing whatever of the 
other few millions who live in America, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere. Is it not disgraceful that 


the theatres in which that language is spoken, 
which is infinitely more extended than any tongue 
upon earth, contributes but to one writer a sum 
which may be reckoned in four figures? In 
France it is declared that there are 293 dramatic 
we should be 


writers. We do not think 
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far wrong if we said ‘that England possesses 
about a score at the utmost, and of that score 
there is not one who lives wholly by the stage. 
There are about twenty theatres in London. 
Let us be so moderate as to suppose the average 
nightly attendance at each house is 500: this 
gives, roughly, 3,000,000 play-goers in the year 
in London. alone, paying prices varying from half 
a sovereign to sixpence, and even lower. Suppos- 
ing each “of these visitors contributes a penny to 
the humble author; we have a gross amount 
of stage literature receipts for London alone 


of 12,5007. But there are the provincial, 
Scotch, and Irish theatres, which should 
pay equally with the London theatres for 


the support of those men without whom the 
stage would be only a—stage. Let us sup- 
pose the provinces, Ireland, and Scotland, con- 
tain but twenty theatres, and then, for conven- 
ience, let us accord them a nightly attendance 
similar to that of London, and we come to the 
conclusion that the penny per head should yield 
an annual dramatic fund of 25,0007. Now, is 
there any man so near idiotey as to suppose that 
that sum is paid to English dramatic authors for 
original pieces from the French. Setting aside 
1,0007., an immense sum, for the small theatres 
altogether, and the rate of remuneration probably 
does not achieve a higher standard than 5/. per 
dramatic entity, we have 24,0007. left to divide 
amongst the writers for the seven theatres which 
pay anything like prices at all for English 
works ; to wit, Haymarket, Adelphi, Princess’ 8, 
Lyceum, Strand, St. James’s, and Drury Lane. 
Supposing that each house produces a new piece 
once a fortnight, this gives 182 new pieces in the 
year (a number preposterously exageer rated), which 
would yield, upon a rough calculation, 1327. per 
piece. Now is anyone insane enough to suppose 
this price is by all channels returned to a dramatic 
author for his piece? And yet it is clear that in 
making this rough calculation we have reduced 
the dramatist’s returns in all possible ways after 
setting out on the penny subse ription—annually ; ; 
apenny to the dramatist for every visitor to a 
theatre—a farthing if four pieces are played—is 
not a large sum. We should be glad if anybody 
would offer a practical scheme for bettering the 
disgraceful position of the English dramatist. 





CrystaL PALAcrE.—Returns of Admission for 
six days, ending Friday, Dec. 9th, 1859. Num- 
ber admitted, 7815. 








DEN MA N, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


- PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDE D, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 

Wve ry Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 








Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


HE AGONY OF MURDER. Written by a 
. Prisoner, describing his Feelings when under Sentence of 
Death, Edited by the Rev. JOHN DAVIS, Ordinary of Newgate. 


Taytor, 13, Brownlow Street, Bedford Row. 








This day is published ae 18s. in super-royal Svo. with 170 first- 
ass Illustrations. 


URAL LIFE IN BENGAL. _ Illustrative of 


nglo-Indian Suburban Life ; more particularly in connection 
with the >lanter and Peasantry, the varied Produce of the Soil and 
Seasons. 
of Indigo. 
* Rough Notes ofa Rough Trip to Rangoon,” &c. Ke. 
This is the only Work giving a Popular and Pictorial Description 


of Native Life and Character, the Industry and Productions of | 


Bengal, and the Position and Influence of Euro 
People. The very numerous Tlustrations by t 
render it a work of unusual interest. 


cans among the 
ne Artist-Author 


W. Tracker & Co., 87, Newgate Street, London. 


A NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
On the 3ist instant, gilt edges, price 17. ils. 6d. 
HE .CONWAY IN THE STEREOSCOPE. 
By JAMES BRIDGE DAVIDSON, Esq., M.A Illustrated 
with 20 Stereographs of Mountain and River Scenery, by ROGER 
FENTON, Esq., M.A., Vice-President of the Photographic Society. 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








With a detailed ‘Account of the Culture and Manufacture | 
By the Author of “Anglo-Indian Domestic Life,” 








Now ready, in wrapper, price 6d. 
N NON-INFLAMMABLE FABRICS. Being 


the Substance of a Paper read before the British ‘Association, 
at the Meeting in Aberdeen. By F. VERSMANN, F.C.S., and 
A. OPPENHE iM, Pu.D. 


N. Trusner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORKS IN NATURAL HISTORY, BY THE REV. F. O. 
MORRIS, AUTHOR OF “ HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS.” 
De a by permission, to the Most Hon. the Marquis of West- 

inster, K.G., President of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
ANECDOTES IN NATURAL 


Price 5s. cloth. 


HISTORY. 





Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Lady Muncaster. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH 


MOTHS. With accurate Figures of every Species, English 
as well as Latin Names, and full Descriptions, Dates of Appearances, 
Lists of Localities, Food of Caterpillar, &c. In Monthly Parts, 
which will contain, on the average, Figures of 30 Species each, 
price ls. plain; 2s. coloure 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 
RE-TOLD BY THETA. 


Also, Cloth, elegant, gilt-edged, lettered, back and side, &c., 7s. 6d. 
Morocco, neat, gilt edged, lettered, back and side, &c., 10s. 6d. 


London: Tuompson & Co., 111, Strand, W.C. ; and 
SIMPKIN, Mansuatn, & Co. 








RANK OF DEPOSIT, 
ESTABLISHED a.v. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 


Capital Stock, 100,0007. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the 
lan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may 
re te ed with ample security 
Yeposits made by special agre ement may be withdrawn without 
notice 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
Perer Monraison, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 





y + TAD Nath ta 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI ETY 
(Established a.p. 1834), 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Soc iety, with . ¢ Japital of 
350,0002. invested in Government and Real Sec urities, created en- 
tirely by the steady accumulation of the premiums,and all belonging 
to the members. The assurances in force are 1,400,000/., and the 
income upwards of 60,000/. per annum. 
No extra charge to assurers joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery 
Corps. Cuantes InGatt, Actuary. 
N.B. All Policies taken out on or before the 3ist Dec ember, 1859, 
will have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 


VY ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 

- 64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament ,1809. 

New Assurances watt on past year > 
Yielding in New Premiums ........... 12 
Profit realised since the’ last septennial investigation 136,629 50 

Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. per cent. PER ANNUM On every policy 
opened prior to December 3Ist, 1858. 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 
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neces eevecsecccevcces 31,345 16 5 
LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman,Chairman 

John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, E: Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Qc. P. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Peg hod, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Oflice, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON,EC. 
Rosert Srracu an Secretary. 





MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 5/7. to 10007. granted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Fritain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three — stamps. 
. Dearie, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established a,p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF- YEARLY IN- 
TERES’ I, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th rms are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 

the hours of l0a Perer Morrison, Managing Director. 
June lith, 1859. 
Prospe ctusesand forms sent free on application. 





B = 38.0. 8's WATCHE 
“Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post 


GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs.—SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 50 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. 


Watches sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 
Post Office Orders. 


33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E-C. Established 1749. 


(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON. 





Esrastisuep 1824. 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 





Drrecrors, 
Chairman—Joseph ryt Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
__f{ Right Hon. J. R towkter, M.P. 

Deputy Chairmen. (Ww ‘filiam Bowman, Esq., F-R.S. 
aie ert M.D. Rey. John E, Kempe, M.A. 
rk.C ® ere Rd. Howson Lamb, Esq. 
M.A Gerard W. Lydekker, Esq. 
Andrew A. Mieville, Esq. 
Rev. Josep Moore, M.A. 
George Norman, Esq. 
George H. Pinckard, Esq. 





1. 
Charles M. Deane, Esq. 
James Dunlap, M.D. 
Clement Hue, M.D. 








REPORT PRESENTED ar tox ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD NOVEMBER 25rn, 1859. 

| The Directors have the pleasure to report, that during the year 

| ending June 30th last, 451 Policies were granted,covering Assurances 
for 235,395/., and producing i in Annual Premiums 7 





‘ Income of the year was 179,119/. ; 127,601/. havi ing been derived 
oe Premiums, and 51,518/. from Interest on Ti nvestments. 

After the payment of 86, 581/. for Claims by Death and for Bonuses, 
—the return of 9,391. for the surrender of Pol —and the liquida - 
tion of charges | and expenses of every kind, the sum of 64,7902. was 
carried to the solidated or Assurance Fund, thereby increasing 
that Fund to 1,255,53 

On several occasions the Directors have drawn attention to the 
large sums that have been laid by within the year, and they cannot 
now refrain from giving prominence to a feature of such great 
importance. The aggregate of the accumulations, during the three 
years which have = sed of the current quinquennial period 
Amounts to 201,8992. ; ile that of the corresponding three years o1 
the period whict 5 prec receded the last Division was 149,487/., being an 
increase of 52,412/ 

This result appears to the Directors highly satisfactory, both as 
indicating the continued prosperity of the Office, and as fully 
justifying the expectation that the future Bonuses wi » such as to 
sustain the reputation = the Society, and to strengthe: n the 
confidence of the Assw 

















The following are some of the distinctive features of the Society :— 

One half of the Annual Premiums on Policies for the whole of life 
may for the first five years remain oncredit,and may either continue 
as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Policies for Terms or Years may be effected at Rates pec uliarly 
favourable to Assurers. 

Invatip Lives may be assured at Premiums proportioned to the 
increased ris! 

Policies partic ipate in the Profits in proportion to the number and 
amount of the Premiums paid between every division. The books 
close for the next Bonus on the 30th June, 1861; and persons who 
effect Policies before the 30th June next will be entitled to one year’s 
additional share of Profits over later Assurers. 

Six Bonuses have been declared ; at the last, in January, 1857, the 
sum of 232,479/. was added to the Polici ies, produc ing a Reversionary 
Bonus averaging 46 per cent.,or varying, with the different ages, 
from 31 to 85 per cent., on the Premiums received since June, 1851.— 
‘The Cash Bonus averaged 27 per cent. on the Premiums received 
during the same period. The future Bonuses may be taken in Cash, 
or otherwise applied at the option of the Assured. 

rice in any Volunteer Corps allowed within the United 
Kingdom without the payment of any extra premium. 

Forms of Proposal, and every information, can be obtained of any 

of the Society’s Agents, or of 
Gronce Curctirre, Actuary and Seeretary, 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8. W. 








MQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSU R ANCE 
vy) SOCIETY, 26, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C 
Notice is hereby given, that all persons whose lives are or may 
hereafter be assured with gy Society, are permitted, without 
licence or the payment of ex premium, to join Volunteer Corps, 
and to perform any military duties eee of them either in peace 
or war, so long as the service is limited to Great Britain and Ireland 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
8th December, 1859. Anruur H. Barrer, Actuary and Sec retary. 








ya E LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Estantisnep 1836. 
OFFICES—No. 1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, AND 
20 & 21, POULTRY, LONDON. 
Liability of Proprietors Unlimited. 
INVEOGED PONG 000 ccccccscccedeceseseees £1,156,035. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 
Fire Premiums. Life "Bae 





Invested Funds. 





The Annual Income excee ods £450, 000. 
Policies ex ee Oe CHRISTMAS- DAY should be renewed before 
A 


the 9th of JAD 
T HE 
EXCHANGE. 
30th November, 1859. 
The Corporation of the London Assurance give notice to parties 
whose Lives are Assured in their Office, that no extra Premium will 
be charged to them on joining any Volunteer Corps for service in 
the United Kingdom, and that all Policies will be paid in full where 
death ensues in consequence of such service 
Joun Lavnence, Secretary. 


Swinton Bovrr, Secretary to the Company. 





LONDON 


ASSURANCE, 
7, ROYAL 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixea atlowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RATLW AY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSU RANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
rcidents 37,0691. 














For of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railwa Stations, wherealso Rair- 
way ACCIDENTS ALONE May be insure 1inst by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Wittram J Vian, Seeretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assuranee Company, 

Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, £.C. 
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THE EUROPEAN &COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Part Matt,8.W. 
HE above cute has been formed for the 


ct e Nobility, Gentry, and Private 


of 
Familles wi Pith PUR WINES of the highest character, at asaving 


of at least 30 per URE 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ...... ecccee a & 248. per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT ..........+++-5+ 3. & 248. 4, 
The finest ever introduced into this scaniny. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .........- 32s, ” 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. ” 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz, 
SPLENDID OLD PORT...........-00000- 42s. 2 
Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY .......... coe 528. &608. yy 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 
Terms cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY: SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
7 Y SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 





in brilliant condition, at TWENT 
Keing imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 

Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated,and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry 

at LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon, 


ANDREWS & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Fri jars, Mark Lane. 





KA U-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
thou; ugh only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly frve from acidity yand very superior to recent i impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 
ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, and 
FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 


pad as BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow 
rit 


Pn Mea Seddnedehihe aiine Skeeenwhsednes onerens® lds. per gallon. 
The PRINCE'S USQUEBAUGH, a much-admired 
MEDD oo aa alunvdncaséceccescstcesns 18s. ” 
aig D DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 20s. » 


Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





x x 
W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
@ HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—-OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshi men, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material Caironicesmnenty shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.,ladies’ out- 
tits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 

@ to supply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 

LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 

Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are recommended to the 

Trade as possessing more body, covers better, and easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in any climate. 

Cy orders to be addressed to J. JOHN SON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 

ford, W. 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish- tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can xed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner erforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action toa spherical valve.—Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





TPHE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 


(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
steads with the ecanfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented ; ; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is the only 


Starch used in her rae 8 Laundry, and as some unprin- 
cipled parties are now making and offering for sale an imitation of 
the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution all our customers to be 
careful, when purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on 
each packet, to copy which is felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HE MOST APPROPRIATE OFFERINGS 

are those which tend to the promotion of Personal Beauty 

in the fair and youthful, who at this festive season are more than 

usually desirous to shine to advantage under the gaze of their 
friends: none can be more acceptable than 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent Winget: for the Hair; 
and as an invigorator and beautitier beyond all precedent. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


Unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities in imparting a 
radiant bloom to the Complexion, and a softness and delicacy to the 


Hands and Arms. And 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Which bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, Strengthens 
the Gums, and renders the Breath sweet sonal ure. 
The Patronage of Royalty, and Rank and Fashion, throughout 
Europe, and their universally- known efficacy, give these prepara- 
tions a celebrity unparalleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


TRADE /N MARK, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
REFERRED TO THE BEST ARROWROOT. 


Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake &c., and 
especially suited to the delicacy of children and invalids. The ae 
states “This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Tra 
Mark and Recipes on each Pac eket, 4,8,and 1607. Obtain ibreters 
inferior articles are not substituted, from F ‘amily Grocers, Chemists, 
Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 

Paisley; Dublin 
774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Troninonger Lane,London. 








N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 


been cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, and after 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but char’ itable to render 
such information to others similarly situated as may restore them to 
health. Full particulars sent to any address, by enclosing two postage 
stamps to prepay postage.—Address, Tuoxas How ARD, Esq., Clive 
House, near Birmingham, 





K EATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore ‘Throats, or Lungular Affec tions? The first and 
best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGYE 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d., and tins, ds. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by THomas KEatine, Chemist, &e. 9 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all druggists, &c. 








NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto rye! Mee All persons wishing to “ know the mselves,”’ or 
any friendin whom they ere interested,must send aspecimen of their 
writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post stamps 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, ina few days, a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. “Tam pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.”"—Miss Jones. 








O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAK 
is guaranteed toe ‘oduce W hiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nurse ry it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, LE Ns head of hair, an 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, ‘‘ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.’’ 
—Sergt. Craven, “ ae using it I have an excellent moustache.”’ 
—Mr. Yates,“ The young man has now a good pair of whiskers, I 
want two packets for other customers.” 





RIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 
In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

‘Mr. Langdale’s preparations are,to our mind, the most extra- 
ordinary productions of modern chemistry.’ — Illustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and aprerosting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Laboratory, by a tial Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
The Lancet will by found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





si 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
TO TRAVELLERS.—In this age of locomotion many persons 
are attacked by illness when absent from their homes and their 
usual medical attendants, the result is that ignorance of the 
patient's constitution often leads to strong medicines being pre- 
scribed, which ever after weaken the system. Hontoway's in- 
estimable remedies being composed of harmless ingredients, without 
a particle of mercury or other noxious matters should form ‘the com- 
nion of everyone, as he may with confidence use them for any 
isorders or any ailment whether external or internal. Nothing 
rectifies disordered digestion, arising from rich viands, or luxuriant 
living, as soon as these Pills, ‘which suit all temperaments and con- 
stitutions, and are equally effective in ail climates. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


a2 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT be egs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic pitts and the 
poe generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
achinery for making Steel Pens, and, in seoopdanice + with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEW sERizs of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OP 
MATERIAL, and, above all,CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
pe ‘approbation, and defy competition. 
Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
snd‘ they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature 
At the — uest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, |J.G. has 
introduced 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers ean be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No.91,JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37,GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the followi ing peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of sup pain se Ape ect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, i orn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body HY aight or or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconv: enience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give te this invention our unqualified ap - 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that Erase ie, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss az 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R.8., Professor of “ow otf in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the’ yoo 8 College Hospital, &c.; C. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
hooper to the Royal Westm nster Ophthalmic Hospital ; W.Bow- 

an, Esq , F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s Co! ‘ollege Hospital ; 
T. Callaway, Esq. -, Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; w. 

Coulson, Esq., poamgecn to the Magdalen Hospital ;_ - Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S. 0) J. 
Fisher, yar , Surgeon -in-chief to the Metropolitan 
Aston Key, Dang 4 to Prince Albert; Robert coo Esq., 
F.R.S.; Sew Luke, te scree to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. ,and many others 

Ai ceecriies ecu oe may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fai be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body ie o inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Be 3G 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., "428., and 52s.6d. Postage, ls. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s” and 528. 6d. Postage, ie 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 

The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of YY EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 78. 6d. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, pe ee? 228, PICCADILLY, 


>> Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 

uickly and mecha CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 

and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &e. &ec. 


*,” By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and. 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859 
Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Ww indow Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, an mt, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations; we beg therefore to request you 
will area us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respecttully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co, Amott, Broruers, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
willforward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G. H.Smitu & Co. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel Cons 7 dy by 

yoursending usone dozen of sixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, ia Street. 
March 2ist, 1859 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work; we will thank you to send half-a- dozen boxes at your 
convenience. e are, yours, &c., once & OrncHARD. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode,&c. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 
R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 
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ed by him at the office, No.4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city —SaTwnpay, December 1 7, 1859. 
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